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POETRY. 
A SPRING CONCERT. 


ENTHUSIASTIC NOTICE BY A VETERAN EDITOR. 








Hark! hark! I hear them sing! 

*Tis the carol of the spring; 

In the broad, gray branches swinging, 
The blackbirds,—they are singing; 
And the bounteous air rejoices 

In the chorus of their voices; 

And the music of their trills 
Nature’s soul with rapture fills. 

Like the babble of the brooks, 
Stealing out from shady nooks, 

Over pebbles as they pass, 

Or among the tufted grass,— 
Louder, clearer, yet as sweet, 

Their commingling quavers meet. 
Whence, oh, whence have they come? 
From what rugged, wintry home, 
That thus suddenly they bring 

These glad messages of spring? 
From the hollows of the rocks 

Come these sable-coated flocks? 

Or, in the forest deep, 

Have they shivered into sleep, 
Where the fir-tree or the pine 

Their thick boughs intertwine? 

Or where, under jutting eaves, 
Farmer's barn a shelter leaves? 

Or, from caverns of the earth 

Have they sprung to their new birth? 
And what are they saying 

On those topmost branches swaying 
Pouring such melodious notes 
From their hundred warbling throats; 
“How is it with you. brother,— 

With this sister and the other? 

Have you managed to keep warm 
Through the cold night and the storm? 
Chirrup, chirrup! let us sing, 

To salute this breath of spring; 
Hearts and voices swelling free 

At the tip-top pitch of glee; 

And in one great burst of mirth 

Hail the newly-wakened earth. 

And the sunshine of this prime 

Of the coming summer-time.”’ 

But I fear you early birds 

Are too early for such words 

Of congratulation sweet, 

And, alas, must make retreat 

To the coverts where you lay 
Through the long, long wintry day; 
To the bushes, caves and trees, 

And such haunts of little ease. 

But when the sharp spring blast 

Has blown its fill, at last, 

Such ecstatic morning strain 

We will hope to hear again. 

— George Lunt in Boston Advertiser. 
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VASSAR AGAIN, 


The writer has just had the pleasure of 
another visit to Vassar College. It is a plea- 
sure indeed to see this pioneer collegiate in- 
stitution for women still holding its own; in- 
deed making constant advances. It is pleas- 
ant to find its president and professors work - 
ing together in ever increasing faith and 
harmony, proud of what has been already 
done, and yet perfectly ready to acknowl- 
edge defects and shortcomings. The tone 
of truthfulness and honesty which impress- 
ed me on my former visit is as marked as 
ever; however great may be the other mer- 
its, this conspicuous merit still outweighs 
them all. 

There is also the great virtue of absolute 
confidence in the work to be done. This 
Was never wanting, indeed, at Vassar, but 
seemed to me to have only increased with 
the facilities and requirements. Nowhere 
in the United States, perhaps, is there dif- 
fused through a similar community so 








strong a faith in the intellectual capabilities 
of women. It must be remembered that 
what at Smith and Wellesley Colleges is 
only faith and hope, is now at Vassar the 
calm certainty given by years of experience. 
It must also be remembered that while at 
the large co-educational colleges the leading 
men are heartily committed to the princi- 
ple involved, there are still many teachers 
and students who are not yet converted, or 
at least come there unconverted, and so im- 
pair the unanimity of the feeling. In the 
smaller co-educational colleges it is some- 
times worse than this. The president of 
such a college once justified to me the pres- 
ence of a few young women by the remark 
that if a woman really wished to sing bass, 
it was best to allow it. That was as far as 
he had got. Of course, no intellectual ex- 
periment can be tried to advantage under a 
man who believes it based on a morbid and 
unnatural desire. 

This is the temporary advantage—to set 
against the many disadvantages—of a sepa- 
rate college; and, as I said, it is fully enjoy- 
ed at Vassar. The esprit de corps of the col- 
lege seemed stronger than before; so did 
the heartiness and liberality of the tone; so 
did the geniality of the discipline. The 
whole great household, as a household, seem- 
ed more cordially united and happy. Not 
that there was any distinct want, in these 
various respects, before; but that I was im- 
pressed with an increase in all these direc- 
tions. Some allowance may be made for the 
fact that I now saw the college on a festival 
day; but I am sure that this general im- 
pression is correct. . 

I was at the college on ‘‘Founders’ Day,’ 
and the stairways and corridors were gay 
with ‘‘the fragrant toil” of evergreen trim- 
mings. Maidens were also busy in the stu- 
dents’ parlor and in the public parlors, com- 
pleting the adornments by the transplanta- 
tion of various small treasures from their 
own rooms. A party had gone to decorate 
Matthew Vassar’s grave with flowers; and I 
thought that Frauenlob the minnesinger 
had hardly secured for himself so perma- 
nent a commemoration, among the sex he 
sang, as had this plain citizen of Poughkeep- 
sie. Inthe evening many guests came to 
the college; an address was made by an in- 
vited speaker, and a briefer one by a young 
lady, the President of the graduating class. 
This last was given, I am happy to say, 
without notes, showing that the authorities 
of Vassar have outgrown that foolish bar- 
rier, which still, in some such institutions, 
prohibits young girls from appearing before 
an audience without a piece of paper in 
their hands. This, with organ-music and 
prayer, was the public performance; after - 
wards there was a social reception, which 
was, as it seemed to me, very simply and 
easily managed; and at which the propor- 
tion of young gentlemen was quite as large 
as at asummer watering-place. In this I 
rejoiced; and was only sorry that they were 
not there as students. 

There has been a most marked improve- 
ment in the arrangement of the buildings. 
The defective dormitories are hard to reme- 
dy, but the museum and cabinets have been 
removed to another building, newly fitted 
up for the purpose, at a large expense. 
This gives some additional room for dormi- 
tories, and affords a fine large hall for the 
library. In this the books are admirably 
selected, I should say; and I was particu- 
larly pleased with the fearless way in which 
the literature and science of the world were 
laid open before young girls,—any student 
being free to take down any book, unques- 
tioned,—full reliance being placed upon 
their own healthy instincts to guard against 
evil. The professors say that they have no 
knowledge or belief that this freedom of 
choice has ever been abused; but I thought 
how it would astonish almost any French- 
man. Asa matter of fact, I suppose that 
such a course is actually safer for young 
women than young men, since the former 
can better be trusted to turn aside from 
things evil. 

Having been a student of Natural History 
all my life, I may be allowed to speak with 
enthusiasm of Professor Orton's collections, 
superbly enriched by his travels in the trop- 
ics, and yet more by his admirable scientif- 
ic arrangements. It suggested some envy 
of the young girls who can study under his 
direction, with advantages so incomparably 
superior to what Harvard College in my 
time possessed. The studio deserves equal 
praise, especially for its fine casts from the 
antique and its superb collection of some 
two thousand autotypes and lithographs of 
the great masters. The newly arranged 
building also contains the hall for gymnas- 
tic exercises, and the theater for private 
theatricals, and other student performances. 

Professor Mitchell’s observatory has re- 
ceived no special additions, I believe, and 
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should receive the next appropriations, as 
it is one of the strong points of the college. 

On comparing the last Vassar Catalogue 
with the last Wellesley circular, I find that 
I inadvertently did some injustice to the 
former by implying that its standard of ad- 
mission or its academical standard is in any 
respect lower than that of Wellesley. I then 
wrote under the impression that Wellesley, 
like Smith, required some knowledge of 
Greek in those entering. 1 find, on the oth- 
er hand, that Wellesley requires, as yet, only 
English and Latin preparations, but ‘‘ad- 
vises’ French or German; while Vassar re- 
quires French, German or Greek in every 
pupil admitted. Vassar also requires more 
Latin, in mere extent of reading; but more 
exact comparison cannot be made without 
seeing the actual examination papers, which 
are, as yet published by neither college. It 
is very desirable that they should be. 

I have not yet visited Wellesley, but no 
one who has attended the recitations at Vas- 
sar will doubt that whatever is there under- 
taken will be faithfully and thoroughly 
done; and it possesses in the training of 
its officers, and the extent of its collections, 
an advantage over all rival institutions. Its 
weak point, like theirs, is as yet in its bene- 
ficiary funds. What was at first generally 
doubted is now an established fact ;—name- 
ly that there are a great many young girls 
who are ready to pursue a prolonged course 
of study. But to place them on an equali- 
ty with young men there are still needed 
those beneficiary funds for poor students, 
so amply accumulated at Harvard, Amherst 
and elsewhere. May they soon be supplied! 

v. W. &. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Twenty-five years ago women found they 
had tongues which could be used in pub- 
lic, and since then, have celebrated the dis- 
covery. But the era of talk is fast giving 


yay to that of work. Women have found, 


that fine words butter no parsnips, and, 
having shown men that they can lecture, 
and plead, and preach, and even lobby 
quite as successfully as.iheir brothers, are 
now turning their attention to other things. 
When it was proposed to form a women’s 
club, the idea was pronounced absurd. 
Men declared that Woman was not a club- 
able creature. She could never associate 
with her sisters on terms of equality. She 
had no tact for management, and no talent 
for affairs. She must stay at home and 
tend babies, and receive calls, and try to 
entice her husband to forsake his club and 
spend the evenings with her, by the spells 
her loveliness might throw over his way- 
ward inclinations. 

The Woman’s Club was organized, and 
all the more quickly because men said it 
could not live, and must not be. Experi- 
ence has proved that men were mistaken. 
Woman has shown that she is a clubable 
person. She not only enjoys the social and 
intellectual stimulus that comes from inter- 
course with her kind, but she has developed 
an unsuspected capacity for conducting her 
club with discretion and economy. While 
most of the men’s clubs in this city are 
heavily in debt, the Woman’s Club, which 
was a target for ridicule for years, has over 
$1,500 in its treasury. The Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s Club is also financially prosperous, 
and that in Chicago is notably successful. 
The men’s clubs are convivial, but the wo- 
men manage to make their club sufficiently 
attractive with intellectual stimulants, and 
the charms of conversation and music, va- 
ried with a little delicious gossip now and 
then. There is no intoxication, though 
there is a little wholesome excitement occa- 
sionally over an election, or an engagement, 
or some social event. Their entertainments 
are certainly delightful, and are always in- 
expensive. They have displayed a conserv- 
atism in their management which quite sur- 
prises those who looked on Woman as a 
bundle of erratic impulses and unreasony 
ble whims. Their personal attachments 
are strong, and they hold to those who have 
served them faithfully with something of 
the tenacity with which they cling to hus- 
band and child. Mrs, Severance was at the 
head of the New England Women’s Club 
for years, and Mrs. Howe is likely to hold 
the office as long as she can fill it. Miss 
Kate Hillard has been re-elected so many 
times that the members feel that the office 
belongs to her of right. Alice Cary, the 
first President of the New York Club, was 
unfortunately too ill to keep the office she 
seemed made on purpose to fill. The con- 
servatism which is one of the strong ele- 
ments in Woman’s character is one reason 
of the success of these associations. It has 
kept them from introducing questionable 
topics for discussion, or sanctioning crude 
and loose social theories, or admitting per- 





sons of doubtful reputation to membership. 
and, perhaps, were Woman to take part in 
politics she would be a conservative rather 
than a reforming or innovating force, and 
possibly, judging by the way she re-elects 
officers, might advocate a third term. The 
Radical Club in Boston owes its success 
very largely to the conservative instinct, 
tact, and discretion of Mrs. Sargent, at 
whose house it now holds its sessions. It 
is a purely literary and intellectual associa- 
tion, and has shown what the organizing ca- 
pacity of one woman can accomplish in that 
direction. The club in Dubuque has some- 
thing of the same character and influence. 
In short, the Woman’s Club is a demon- 
strated success. It has survived opposition 
and answered criticism by what it has be- 
come. And while the clubs of the other 
sex are entirely for social interchange and 
conviviality, the Woman’s Club has ven- 
tured in more than one instance to render 
needed and useful service in philanthropic 
fields. The Brooklyn Club has set a fine 
example in this direction, and its members 
have surprised themselves quite as much as 
they have astonished and delighted others 
by what has been achieved. The next ten 
years will doubtless witness a large increase 
of these institutions, which will have an im- 
portant influence in forming public opinion 
and directing social movements to the best 
ends.—-N. Y. Graphic. 
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CAMBRIDGE WOMAN’S UNION. 





The Cambridge Woman’s Union entered 
in April the second year of its existence, the 
annual election having been held, and its 
officers in part chosen. So far as we know, 
it isa society unique of its kind, in that 
any woman of good, moral character, resi- 
dent in Cambridge, Mass., may join it by 
paying the annual assessment of one dollar. 
Other women’s societies, we believe, are 
either church and charitable associations, 
within clearly defined limits, or they par- 
take of the nature of clubs, in which new 
members are voted in by old ones. In this 
society all women are, in relation to it, ona 
common level. It welcomes all, and would 
exclude none. Its objects are—‘‘Mutual 
Consultation and Discussion on Cambridge 
Interests, followed, where possible, by 
United Action.” The Ladies’ Centennial 
Committee of this town, for example, was 
organized in the Woman’s Union. So also 
was a committee which was formed to in- 
troduce sewing into the Public Schools and 
to{get women on the School Committee. 
That committee was stopped off by finding 
that the introduction of sewing was not 
legal; but now that a law has been passed 
making it legal, the committee may be ex- 
pected to take up the cause again. 

Among the subjects presented and dis- 
cussed through the year were—Co-opera- 
tive Housekeeping, Public Improvements, 
Moral Training in Public Schools, Dress 
Reform, Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Temperance, Sunday at the Centennial, 
Diet Kitchens, Hygiene, The Best Methods 
of Assisting the Poor, ete., ete. Much in- 
terest has also been felt by the society for 
the Avon Street Home, and several hundred 
dollars were raised for its benefit by ladies 
connected with the Woman’s Union. 

The subject under discussion for the last 
month has a national as well as a local bear- 
ing. Cambridge is as much interested in 
good government as any other place, and 
the members of the Cambridge Woman’s 
Union feel that a solicitude on their part 
for wise laws and upright and able rulers in 
the land is nothing more than that which 
every patriotic woman should share. A 
preamble and resolutions on the subject of 
the present need of the country and how 
to meet it, has therefore absorbed all the in- 
terest of the last few meetings. By some 
misunderstanding, some information in re- 
gard to these resolutions got into the Bos- 
ton papers before the society was ready for 
such publication. The final passage of 
everything that the resolutions are to con- 
tain is expected on Monday, May 8th. The 
directors of the society will also be chosen 
on that day, new members received, and the 
annual assessment paid by those who wish 
to continue in fellowship with the society. 

The Executive Committee promises us 
the preamble and resolutions entire for our 
next issue. —Cambridge Press. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH BOSTON. 





The Woman Suffrage Club is arranging 
for a festival next month, which closes its 
public gatherings for this season. The 
Club is in excellent condition for work, 
having a well-filled treasury, and is plan- 
ning for an active campaign after the sum- 
mer vacation, Mrs. Mary Livermore and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe having been already 
secured for a course of popular lectures, to 
be given under the auspices of the Club. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Junia Warp Howe has gone to 
Newport for the season. 

Tue Empress of Brazil holds a reception 
daily at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Mrs. Harrier BEECHER STOWE arrived 
in New York, last week, from her winter 
home in Florida. 

Victoria G. FAULKNER has bequeathed 
$8000 to the New England hospital for wo- 
men and children at Boston. 

Miss Perry, a lady lawyer, who gradu- 
ated from Michigan University last spring, 
has recently won an important law-suit in 
Chicago. 

Moruer STewarr has had a most cordial 
amd enthusiastic reception in the Queen’s 
Rooms, Glasgow, on her first public ap- 
pearance in Scotland. 

Mrs. C. C. Brearry, for many years Li- 
brarian of the Zanesville (O.) Athenzeum Li- 
brary, has resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition at Washington City. 

Mrs. ExvizaBetu Boynton HARBERT of 
Evanston, Ill., has just published a book 
entitled ‘“‘Out of Her Sphere,” written in 
the interest of Woman Suffrage and Tem- 
perance. 

Miss ALICE ZIEGLER, a member of the 
class of 1876 of the University of Ohio, died 
Sunday, the 23d, at her home, Van Wert, 
Ohio. This is the first instance of the 
death of any student while in the Universi- 
ty. 

Miss WILLARD, of Chicago, is engaged 
to lecture soon in Delaware, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Temperance 
League, an organization comprising the 
best ladies of the city, and still actively en- 
gaged in the prosecution of their grand 
work of reform. 

Miss JouNsoN, a woman preacher who 
gained some note at Bridgeport last winter, 
by her revival efforts, has been called to the 
charge of the church in Southford. Since 
she began her labors in Southford, it is said 
that both the liquor saloons in the place 
have been closed, and seventy-five persons 
conyerted. 

Miss Fannie B. HENDERSON, of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., with the subject ‘‘Heroines of 
History,” was the successful competitor for 
the honor of representing Monmouth Col- 
lege at the Illinois State Oratorical Contest, 
the judges, three in number, grading on a 
scale of ten. She will therefore appear in 
the State Contest, and may she be success- 
ful. 

Miss ELLA FRANCE WELLMAN gave an 
interesting address, last Sunday, at the wo- 
men’s meeting in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, 
on the ‘“‘Connection between thought and 
expression.” Miss Wellman gave several 
recitations in a very pleasant manner. She 
is capable of giving delight to the public, 
and instruction to those desirous of learning 
the art of reading. 

Miss Carrot. is said to have first sug- 
gested the Tennessee expedition of 1862, 
upon the adoption of which the plan to de- 
scend the Mississippi was abandoned, and 
the expedition was made up the Tennessee 
river. President Lincoln informed Hon. 
Ben Wade that the credit of the affair was 
due to Miss Carroll, and that the movement 
was carried out in detail according to her 
suggestion; also Secretary Stanton corro- 
borated Mr. Lincoln’s statement. 

Miss Kate Fre.p, made her appearance 
at the Gayety Theater in London on Thurs- 
day last, under the pseudonym of Mary 
Kemble. She acted the part of Volante in 
“The Honeymoon.” Miss Field was en- 
tirely unannounced, and appears to have 
been successful. The Atheneum said of 
her performance: ‘‘This actress showed 
much intelligence and vivacity, and her 
performance evinced a genuine feeling for 
comedy.” The Globe said; ‘‘There were 
some traces of nervousness, but her imper- 
sonation was bright, animated, and _intelli- 
gent.” Other papers say she played with 
much vivacity and intelligence, and looked 
the part to the life. 


Miss ANNA OLIVER, Miss A. H. Saw, 
and Miss H. E. Srone, the three ladies who 
are now students in the school of Theology 
of Boston University, were all engaged in 
preaching last Sunday. Miss Anna Oliver 
preached at Attleborough, Miss A. H. Shaw 
in Trinity M. E. Church at Charlestown, 
while Miss H. E. Stone preached her first 
sermon at Wareham. This is pretty well 
for conservative New England! Prejudice 
is quietly giving way even here, and it 
seems proper to assure young women who 
may be contemplating a course in the The- 
ological Department of Boston University 
that they will receive the same aid and en- 
couragement while studying that is given to 





young men. 
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NAUSICAA. 

Sometimes, I see visions, and among 
them, one of the fairest is that of Nausicaa, 
the Homeric princess—‘‘like to immortals 
in nature and form.” She always stands 
in morning-light, partly because she is a 
creature of the fresh Homeric dawn, but 
more, | think, because of the sunrise-light, 
in which we see herand her maids go riding 
down to the river-side. 

She went, you remember, to wash the 
linen of the palace, and, with it, her own 
wedding-portion of ‘‘girdles and garments 
and splendid cloaks.” Tall and shapely, 
she drives with a ‘‘shining lash,” the ‘“‘solid- 
hoofed mules” on through the morning 
meadows. Once at the river, the mules are 
freed from the chariot, to eat the “sweet 
grass,"’ while the maidens in primitive fash- 
ion, wash their garments and ‘‘spread them 
in order on the shore of the sea, where the 
waves most washed the stones to the beach.” 
While the sun and wind are drying the linen, 
Nausicaa and her maidens open that goodly 
chest, wherein the queen-mother—evident- 
ly not a Grahamite, had stored ‘‘various” 
food, and they take their meal near the 
banks of the river.” After this, comes a 
scene unique and charming. Girding their 
white, Greek robes about them, the maidens 
play at ball, led here, as elsewhere, by the 
‘‘white-armed” Nausicaa, whom Homer 
compares to Diana, the divine huntress, for 
beauty, grace and strength. The figures as 
well as the scene are unique. These strong, 
round arms, these swift, silver-glancing feet, 
these steady, obedient nerves are too unique 
in fact, and cause sorrowful comparisons. 

In our days, a goddess—or a gentleman, 
would be needed to save the ball from speedy 
immersion in the near river; but, in Hom- 
eric days, a goddess must interpose to make 
it fall. Asit splashes into the water the 
surprised cry of the maidens rouses the ‘‘di- 
vine Ulysses.” He has been cast ashore 
from a shipwreck, and is rough with the 
sea-brine and eminently ‘“‘Sansculotte.” See- 
ing the maidens as he wakes, his mind is di- 
vided between the hope of aid and the fear 
of repulse. Finally he decides, and, hold- 
ing before him ‘‘a branch of leaves from 
the thick wood,” he advances toward them. 

The baser-born virgins flee before the 
uncouth hero; the princess, surprised but 
self-possessed, awaits his near approach, 
hears his story and lends him goodly rai- 
ment with which he again seeks the wood- 
ed shore. While waiting his return Nau- 
sicaa reproaches her maidens for their un- 
seemly flight. As the afternoon sun de- 
clines, we see Nausicaa driving homeward 
those ‘‘solid-hoofed” creatures, whose 
whole aspect is given by that Homeric ad- 
jective, while Ulysses and her attendant 
maids take the longer way to the palaces of 
her father. 

Nausicaa is admired as far as she is 
known. Some enthusiasts declare her the 
noblest of Homeric women, and she has 
been the text of many a sermon since. In 
his ‘‘Health and Education,” Charles Kings- 
ley draws a vivid contrast between her phy- 
sique and that of modern women; another 
reads the lesson of true modesty from her 
interview with Ulysses; another yet, reads 
from it that domesticity is an immortal 
charm. But not is any one of these things, 
not even in all combined, can we find her 
whole sweetness. Itis not the scene and 
time, it is not washing, or ball-playing that 
make Nausicaa queen of hearts; it is she 
herself, strong and fair and pure of body 
and heart. 

Jean Paul has somewhere said that we 
only dislike masculine faults in women, nev- 
er manly virtues; while in men, we admire 
womanly qualities as much as we despise 
feminine foibles. So courage, decision and 
judgment are peculiarly admirable in Wo- 
man, while cruelty, coarseness and dogged- 
ness are peculiarly odious; and a man who 
is modest, pure and tender adds new glory 
to his manhood, while vanity, mental weak- 
ness and frivolity well-nigh destroy it. The 
noble qualities of humanity are alike in man 
and woman. 

Nausicaa is a grand example of this deep 
truth. Her courage, wisdom and strength, 
ennobled, not lessened her womanhood. 
We know instinctively, that Ulysses is right 
when he foretells a happy future to her 
husband, and we feel that she will be a 
worthy peer of the Roman mother, Cornelia. 
But she is certainly no prototype of any 
ethereal, elegant, shallow, modern heroine. 
In ancient history, in fact, we find no such 
prototype among its ideal women. Marion 
leads the hosts; Sisera delivers her people; 
Aspasia advises Pericles; the Spartan wo- 
men bade their departing heroes to return 
with their shields or upon them; Antigone 
makes one of the grandest speeches in her 
own defense against an unjust law, that 
Sophocles ever penned; Zenobia led her 
own armies to defy the power of Rome— 
yet these were all women tothe very heart's 
core. 

If we look among the ancient Germans 
we cannot find this sickly model. Their 
women went with them on their marches 
and could even fight, if need were, and die 
with their lovers and sons. Before those 
who have read the Nibelungen-lied, the fig- 
ure of Brunhild will at once appear, that 
beautiful, strong princess of the north, 
mightier to throw the stone and hurl the 





spear than any of the knights who come to 
woo her. 

Perhaps we owe to the “dark ages,” this 
ideal ‘‘pink and white tyranny”; the Sara- 
cens, travelling from the haremed east, may 
have left in Europe with their algebra and 
various other knowledges, this, that a blind, 
clinging affection is the only necessary at- 
tribute of a woman; and perhaps chivalry 
itself, the father of so much that is noble 
and courteous in our modern life, is partly 
to blame. To be the object of so many a 
fight, and to cause so many a true knight's 
death, and to form the soul of a creed de- 
voted to her special honor, could have had 
no ennobling effect upon Woman, to say 
the least. An object almost of adoration, 
she was set apart from and above the work- 
ing world, where her own salvation lay, and 
where her saving influence is always sorely 
needed. So, perhaps, our superfine ideal 
of slender delicacy, that never dreams of 
playing ball or driving mules, has drifted 
into modern poetry from the chivalrous 
age when women were almost worshipped. 
Rarely into the vision of modorn singers, 
still more rarely into the vision of modern 
women seem to come the grand Greek forms, 
that are, professedly, the truest models of 
our art. Look at any Greek copy, and you 
are struck at once by physical features, 
which our women attempt to conceal or 
distort, even if they are fortunate enough 
to possess them. The hight of the Greek 
female figure is equal to that of her mate; 
no dwarf is she, of that charming hight so 
often met in the modern novel, where ‘“‘her 
head just comes up to his shoulder ;’—her 
hands and feet are large, undeniably be- 
yond the capabilities of any ordinary shoes 
and gloves, but of perfect form; her neck 
is strong, ‘like a tower of David,” Solo- 
mon would say; and dignity and a sense of 
power are inherent in her attitude. This 
is, of course, only the physical aspect of 
the question, but I need not emphasize again 
the mental and moral qualities that belong 
to this physical basis. 

De we admire Nausicaa, or do we only 
pretend? Sometimes, one almost fears it is 
only pretense, and it often seems that we 
are an inferior kind of Chinese, and have a 
vitiated taste for little souls in women. 
But one must conclude that ignorance toa is 
blame for this, after all. For, once in a 
weary while, some woman of the heroic 
type appears, either in literature or life,— 
electric with physical health, wise with 
mother-wit and the learning of the schools, 
brave enough to speak her true thought 
and feeling in earnest speech,—and all 
hearts recognize a true princess, and do ad- 
mire the Nausicaa. This electricity vivi- 
fies, this wisdom is eagerly sought, this 
speech strengthens the ready-to-halt, and 
shames the evil-doer. If such celestial vis- 
ion is vouchsafed but long enough, we will 
never again be content with the drawing- 
room models, but will seek to find the true 
goddess, she who works, and plays, and 
rules, and loves, with the divine strength, 
the divine joy, the divine directness and 
simplicity with which we were created. 

Mary SHELDON. 

Oswego, Pa 2 
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THE CASE OF MRS, BELKNAP, 


Epirors JoURNAL:—One might think, by 
the way ‘‘Woman’s extravagance” has been 
discussed by the press since the Belknap 
denouement, that there were no wrong doers 
but women. It is assumed that their love 
of dress and show is at the bottom of all, or 
most, of the official corruption which is 
coming to light. It may be so, but, consid- 
ering the fact that men rule in all depart- 
ments, we think the accusation at least un- 
gracious. 

Mrs. Belknap is accused of having “ru- 
ined her husband,” and yet she has been 
his wife scarce two years. She must bea 
superb operator, to have demoralized him, 
body and soul, in so short a time. For ruin- 
ed through and through, he is, or he could 
not have consented to so low a type of ve- 
nality. No man truly honest in the interest 
and purpose of his life, would stoop to such 
baseness, whatever the temptation; and the 
influence which is so potent to destroy not 
only proves itself worthy of a better aim, 
but implies a victim steeped in corruption, 
and ready to do its biding. 

Ican allow the extravagance of women 
in general and of Mrs. Belknap in particu- 
lar; but why parade before the public eye 
the wife’s silks, velvets, laces and jewels; 
her elegant house and sumptuous table; un- 
less you also bring out the husband’s wines 
and cigars; his entertainment of his five- 
hundred friends; his club and faro bank? 
He could throw away twice the cost of his 
wife’s jewels in a single night and the world 
be none the wiser, while every time she ap- 
peared in public she must be pecked at by 
a reporter, and even the cost of shoeing the 
dainty clad feet will be estimated. Mrs. 
Belknap is no doubt to blame; women are 
supposed to be human; but, just here, I 
must plead her cause, and ask that if wo- 
men, and especially those who tread the 
upper walks of life, must be educated to 
play only a pupil’s part in the drama of 
human existence, they shall at least be sup- 
plied with all possible accessories where- 
with to play it well. Don’t stint her laces 
or gems, for not one of the poor souls who 





has any heart but knows that fashionable 
living is the hollowest of all shams, and she 
needs brilliant armor wherein to pursue 
successfully the Ignis-fatuus par excellence 
of fashionable life, society conquest. 

Now let us talk of this matter a little. 
Of course, I shall say nothing new, but 
some things that are said often, need to be 
repeated, and this may be to the point. 
Man is everywhere the dominant sex, the 
educator of the race and of ‘‘extravagant 
Woman” as well. Has he taught Woman 
to understand financial profit and loss, com- 
mercial detail and exchange, or political 
economy? Has he sought to make her his 
co adjutor in all his work and need, in short 
a help-meet for him? or has he not rather 
sunk her to the level of a pauper on his 
bounty? Indeed, he seems to have taken 
great pains to instruct her in the art of ele- 
gant idleness, until she had come to think 
useful labor a disgrace, and domesticity an 
unbearable burden. She was made for ad- 
miration, and it is her business only to be 
fine, so she even murders her unborn chil- 
dren least she grow old and lose the power 
of conquest. 

Why, even the religious journals teach 
after this fashion: “It is the strongest in- 
stinct of a woman's nature to be attractive, 
God meant it should be so; it was intended 
she should glorify God in that way.” 

If that be so, pray gentleman don’t grum- 
ble at the cost, but go on instructing Wo- 
man to “glorify God.” But remember if 
you sow the wind you must be content to 
reap the whirlwind. Everywhere men 
talk of Woman’s weakness, her mental in- 
capacity, her inability to cope with abstract 
thought or problem; men say that beyond a 
certain point womanhood would be unsexed, 
distained by knowledge and its practical 
use. Thank God, some women have taken 
their lives into their own hands, and are 
bravely proving the falsity of that idea ;—and 
yet, this weak vain woman, who cannot 
learn arithmetic is constantly out-witting 
the wise and moral sex, and, before men 
are aware,—if we can believe them, they are 
lured into such financial deeps that they 
must resort to questionable modes of recu- 
peration and unavoidably find themselves 
more deeply involved. But then how will- 
ingly these strong, proud, lordly men go to 
their doom enacting the same farce over 
and over again! One might think they en- 
joyed it, they seem so happy to be ruined. 

Sometimes we cannot pity Belknap half 
so deeply as we do his wife, for he knew 
where he stood, his responsibility and his 
office, yes, and his crime; while she but 
acted the part her own prescribed educa- 
tion assigned her in the play. If she ex- 
ceeded somewhat her role, we must remem- 
ber her opportunities and inducements were 
great; and more and most we must remem- 
ber the utter emptiness of her life as com- 
pared with those who cherish a holy pur- 
pose of helpful service to the race. 

But in a Republic like ours, nothing can 
be more intrinsically vulgar than for the 
representations of a free working people to 
indulge in so much ostentatious parade of 
dress and entertainment. Public officials 
are servants, not only of A. T. Stewart, but 
of the veriest hod-carrier who walks our 
streets, and it seems a pity that the ghost of 
some of their constituents who have sought 
through suicide to escape the idleness and 
want forced upon them by our false finan- 
cial system, cannot rise like Banquos, and 
preside at their feasts. I read the details of 
fraud and corruption in high places, and am 
bitterly sure that integrity in office isa thing 
that belongs to the past. ,Isee, everywhere 
in society, women who dress and flirt, de- 
nounced by jealous emulation, converting 
even our churches into scenes of dress-pa- 
rade which unfit them for any devout soul 
to worship God in, squandering talent and 
splendid opportunity in the quest of cheap 
notoriety; yet I am forced to remember 
that thousands with pale cheeks and heavy 
eyes are making shirts for fifty cents, and 
coats for eighty cents apiece. I remember 
the pinched and defrauded children in these 
miserable households where the wolf is 
scarce kept at bay, and am constrained to 
cry out against the monstrous selfishness 
which draws God’s gifts to all his creatures 
to itself, and wastes in revelry and vain 
show the absolute need of the helpless. 

Must we live always under the rule of 
“might makes right,” spoiled by that in- 
tense spirit of grab which virus-like perco- 
lates from the heart through all the arteries 
of the nation, tainting with moral baseness 
the ramifications of business and society 
until faith between man and his fellow is 
not kept anywhere? 

What can one say in this Centennial year, 
when all the nations shall come to the grand 
old city of Brotherly Love, where the bell 
still swings which rung the matin of Amer- 
ican Freedom, but this: ‘‘Il am ashamed of 
my country!” A. M. W. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 
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A REVERSE IN CALIFORNIA. 





Eprrors JouRNAL. — We congratulate 
yourselves and associates on the report of 
the Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
which proposed to confer the boon of Suf- 
frage on women of property. Some time in 
the future Woman will, I trust, unattended 
by her accidents, receive the same consid- 





eration from the Legislature of the Old Bay- 
State which the Hon. committee now pro- 
pose to bestow upon her material posses- 
sions. Let us be thankful for small favors. 
It is indeed a real gain, an entering wedge, 
which must ultimately rive the gnarled 
trunk of prejudice, fear and selfishness. 

I would that I could send you a message 
equally encouraging, in regard to our Cali- 
fornia Legislature. All that has been done 
this year, thus far, in regard to Woman, 
has been decidedly to her disadvantage. 
The Assembly has repealed the Bill of the 
last session of the Legislature (Republican) 
which invested Woman with the same offi- 
cial authority in the Department of Public 
Education as Man possesses. It is, however, 
the opinion of many persons well-informed, 
as regards the standing of the subject in 
the Senate, that that branch of the Legisla- 
ture will defeat the repealing measure. I 
hope it may be as stated above. 

Had our Legislature been Republican, 
our Suffrage friends would have gladly paid 
the expenses of Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
to have visited our State and presented the 
claims of Suffrage before the California 
Legislature and in some of the largest towns 
in our State. But they knew that it was a 
waste of time and money to labor upon our 
Democratic law-making body with any 
reasonable expectation of favorable results. 
Iam daily expecting that the Chairman of 
the Suffrage Committee of the Assembly 
will submit his report to that body. Of 
course he will report against Woman Suf- 
frage, but he may recommend some modifi- 
cation of the laws which operate oppress- 
ively upon Woman. 

I have hoped for several months that I 
might command the necessary time to raise 
a small club, at least, for the JouRNAL; 
but business and sickness in our family have 
interposed their veto. 

Hastily yours, 
Jno. A. COLLins, 

53 Montgomery Block, San Francisco, Cal. 
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IGNORANT PHYSICIANS. 


Last week I was among the hills of Berk- 
shire visiting friends, and one day was set 
apart to go and see a former pupil of mine 
whom I had known in her happy child- 
hood, but who now was groping her way 
through life in perfect darkness. She had 
been blind for more than a score of years. 

When the day came it snowed; the wind 
blew a perfect gale; from my windows I 
could not see across the road, and I was 
tempted to remain with my friends beside 
the comfortable fire. But I thought of this 
poor girl sitting in total darkness during all 
these years; she would expect me to come; 
and so, bundled to the eyes with furs and 
comforters, and with warm stones for the 
feet, we took our places in the sleigh for a 
ride of five miles. It was a wild, moun- 
tainous road, but I could not see the hills 
for the blinding snow. Once out, it was 
not an uncomfortable ride. The horses 
were fleet; my husband, his brother and 
niece were with me; all of them were 
friends of my blind girl, and the way did 
not seem long. 

We found poor Fannie delighted to see 
us, and we remained with her for several 
hours. She is a devoted Christian, and by 
the inner sight, sees clearly how to guide 
her steps in Wisdom’s ways, which are 
pleasantness, and in all her paths which are 
peace. No murmurings came from her 
lips, but rather words of cheerfulness as 
she spoke of the home of the blessed; 
“there would be no night there.” 

Finally, I questioned her a little about 
the cause of her blindness, saying: ‘‘Your 
eyes seemed to be well enough when you 
were my pupil at the age of thirteen. They 
were generally twinkling with merriment.” 

“Yes,” she answered very sadly. ‘I 
could see well enough then; I can remem- 
ber just how you used to look as you came 
into the school-room every morning; and I 
would like to see you now. I think my 
blindness was caused by bad medical treat- 
ment.” 

She hesitated a little here, but presently 
said: ‘‘The doctor is dead now; my speak- 
ing of it will not harm him, and I will tell 
you. It may make others more careful. 
I was about fifteen, the age when girls gen- 
erally have many aches and bad feelings. 
My head used to feel dizzy at school, and 
at times I could not distinctly see to read. 
I told my mother, and instead of taking me 
from school and letting me run about the 
farm, and wait for time and nature to make 
me better, she sent me out of town to a doc- 
tor, who was said to produce wonderful 
cures by the steam process. His treatment 
was the steam bath till I was all perspira- 
tion, then dashes of cold water till I was 
perfectly chilled, varied by powerful emet- 
ics twice a week. It was too great a shock 
for my constitution. I could not endure it. 
Yet I was alone, and at his mercy; and was 
obliged to endure it, till it produced con- 
gestion of the brain, and finally, blindness. 
They told me that I was getting better fast, 
and in reply I would ask them what made 
it so dark? They would tell me that it was 
not dark, that the sun was shining beauti- 
fully; so I came gradually to know that 
it was dark only to me. I returned to my 
mother totally blind. Nevermore could I 
see her dear face, or that of my father, or 








brothers, or sisters. Never shall | forget 
her grief as she realized it all for the first 
time. But she meant well, and perhaps the 
doctor meant well, only I shall be blind as 
long as I live.” 

This was the pathetic story told me by 
my friend Fanny. I have given it in her 
own words and they are true. Another 
friend of mine came very near losing his 
life in this same steam bath, when a lad. 
He was not as resigned as was poor Fanny, 
and he exclaimed, ‘I hope Dr. is at 
this very moment in ——!” I will not use 
his word, but it was a place not to be men 
tioned in polite society. 

My poor Fanny is most tenderly cared 
for by a married sister and brother-in-law: 
her aged father is still by her side, and she 
is not unhappy. She is knitting a pair of 
stockings for her pastor; she showed me 
this work and said it was a blessing, for it 
helped the days to pass more swiftly. 

I did not mind the snow-storm, nor the 
wind, nor the drifts, on my return, for I 
was thinking, indignantly thinking, of the 
ignorance of many doctors; and the foolish- 
ness of the women in trusting them so en- 
tirely. 

This case shows us the great need of com- 
petent women physicians. Had this girl 
been taken to an intelligent Woman physi- 
cian, and been given the simple remedies 
needed in her condition, it all might have 
been different. Many and many a person 
has been killed by medicine. When I con- 
template the blind belief of so many per- 
sons in ignorant doctors, I can only think 
of what Carlyle said of the English people. 
‘So many millions, mostly fools.” 

May heaven preserve us, and allow us to 
grow wiser! Saran M. PERKINs. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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WHY IS IT? 


Why is it, that when women or girls be- 
gin to think for themselves, or to venture 
an opinion on any subject above pots, pans, 
or baby-clothes, that their male and female 
friends will set them down as blue stock- 
ings, or brand them as strong-minded, and 
suggest a masculine style of dress, and from 
that time forward look upon them as _sus- 
picious beings? Would that we had more 
blue stockings in this day. If I remember 
rightly the original blue stockings were a 
band of ladies well versed in science and 
art, but were also practical, for they wore 
simple dresses and knit their own blue 
stockings, which is more than can be said 
for the women of to-day. 

The great bugbear, Suffrage, which men 
so much dread, and are doing so much 
against, is caused by the thought of ‘‘What 
our women would do with us if they could. 
They would manage our bank accounts as 
they do our hearts and leave many of them 
wrecks.” Is it not sad that a man should 
think so of his partner for life, but why is 
it also true? When we make men respect 
our views, and consult our opinions, we 
then can claim our right to Suffrage. Let 
our women show that they do know some- 
thing above criticizing old Mrs. Smith, or 
snubbing the misses Jones, or not on speak- 
ing terms with the Browns. Let them not 
declare that they ‘‘never give a thought to 
such a thing as Suffrage.” Let them think 
less of ‘Show our front hair frizzes” and 
more of what we could do, less of orna- 
mentation, more of usefulness. By these 
suggestions we need not limit ourselves to 
bald heads, spectacles and bloomer dress, 
but we would retain what the creator gave 
us, common sense, and act on that. Let 
our girls be what they were intended to be, 
good, joyous, happy beings full of health 
and earnestness. Life is full of plans and 
projects; each girl should aim as high as 
her brothers. What if she does come below 
the mark? Her brother who is so much big- 
ger and stronger than she, will lift her up, 
while he thinks to himself, ‘“‘she deserves to 
be higher.” 

Now, our girls need not lose one charm 
of womanly loveliness. It is not necessary 
for them to become great Amazons to ac- 
complish a feat. It is doubtful if any cele- 
brated woman ever lost her identity by her 
celebrity. So girls, go to work, with pen, 
or brush, or chisel; draw campaigns, or in- 
vent, but don’t think that it does not be- 
long to your line, for it does; and if a few 
empty-headed men will try and elbow you 
out, just show, by your superiority in work 
and manner, what you can do. HELENA. 

fe 


THE LESSON OF TO-DAY. 


The Christian Church has for so many 
ages thrown the reserve of sanctity over the 
events whose anniversary is celebrated this 
week that their meaning ina certain sense 
is blunted; we find it hard to realize them 
as actual facts or to judge of them as we 
would any other historical incident. There, 
for instance, is the poor sinner who came 
searching for her Lord on the first day of 
the week eighteen centuries ago. When 
we read that story it is of the ideal Magda- 
lene we are apt to think, with her hair dis- 
heveled and elbow on a skull, looking peni- 
tent perhaps, but not reformed, whom pain- 
ters have reproduced in every phase of beau- 
ty a thousandtimes. We have no authority 
for thinking that she was fair, or one whit 
different in her fall from any abandoned 
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woman in the foulest purlieus of New York. 
She may have been old and ugly; she cer- 
tainly was one of the worst of her class—a 
woman of whom the old wise king declared 
that ‘“‘her feet take hold on death, her ways 
go down to hell.” The chronicler had no 
way to express her vice but by declaring 
that she was possessed by seven devils. We 
take the fancy picture of her into our gal- 
leries and drawing-rooms; she and her sins 
and her repentance are one of the most 
beautiful and sublime chapters of the won- 
derful Christian story, as they ought to be. 
But what of the poor wretch in miserable 
rags or more miserable finery who will pass 
us in the gas-lighted street to-night? Is she 
a subject for the compassion or even notice 
of our wives and daughters? What has our 
wsthetic sense to do with her? Where is 
the pathos, the sublimity in that unclean, 
vulgar creature? How is Christianity to 
be brought into relation with her? Yet 
here is the real Magdalene—not that kneel - 
ing, inspired woman of Raphael’s or Cor- 
reggio’s making. Mary crept, like this wo- 
man in New York, through the suburbs of 
the old Jewish town of Nain; Nain or New 
York—what matters it? Man’s nature and 
woman’s nature are the samein both. Like 
this poor creature, she skulked out of the 
sight of decent men, while decent women 
looked beyond her, as if the space she filled 
was empty air; she was fit only to be cast 
out and trodden under foot, and she knew 
it. Yet when the great Master came she 
entered the banqueting-room where he sat, 
strong in her misery and weight of sin, 
and washed his feet with her tears and 
wiped them with the hair of her head. 

Do we know that these women, whom it 
is a Shame to even mention, have no weight 
of misery and sin to bear? The very emo- 
tional temperament which has made them 
liable to fall quickens their power of suffer- 
ing. Any one who has attempted their res- 
cue will testify that their remorse is some- 
times extreme. Mr. Moody’s meetings in 
Philadelphia chanced to be held near a 
street where numbers of them lived, and 
they went constantly to hear him; sat with 
tears rolling down their cheeks and sang 
with eager devotion, seldom using the book, 
as they knew all the more emotional hymns 
by heart. Of course we shall be told that 
the spasms of remorse do not last, that the 
hymn is forgotten when sung, and that the 
tears are soon dried. 

What, then, is to be done? The Magda- 
lene is as absolute a fact in New York as in 
Nain. Society has no way of dealing with 
her but the prison; it is left for the Chris- 
tian to dispose of her—most terrible of all 
problems. How did the Master deal with 
her? He portioned her no austere punish- 
ment, laid down no hard lines of duty, the 
woman capable of logic or tough adherence 
to duty for duty’s sake is not the one who 
errs in that way. He did not censure her 
excess of abasement, check the wiping of 
his feet, or hint that the tears would soon 
be dried. He met her with infinite compas- 
sion. In all his life he spoke no words 
more tender than when her little world 
shrank back from this poor worm in dis- 
gust. ‘Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given: for she loves much.” We are con- 
stantly told that reformatories for these wo- 
men fail because they will not submit to 
prison discipline, strict rules, and orderly 
routine. The Master used none of these 
curative measures; he trusted to the ‘‘much 
love” of the woman, and showed that he 
trusted; she was allowed at once to work 
for his cause with the other disciples. That 
very emotional nature which had been her 
temptation was the lever by which she was 
moved to the best ends. It kept her faith- 
ful. She had probably no high conception 
of his mission; she did not even look for 
him to rise again from the dead. On the 
day whose solemn anniversary was kept 
yesterday, she, clinging to the cross, saw 
him die, and late in the evening followed 
with his mother as Joseph carried him to 
the sepulcher wherein never before man was 
laid. Early in the morning she came, not 
to find a risen Savior, but with spices to 
embalm the body of the one man who had 
recognized her humanity and treated her as 
a friend. It is a significant fact that as 
his birth into the world was first annuunced 
to the poorest of the poor, his resurrection, 
which made life sure to all men who have 
ever lived, was first made known to this 
most vile of sinners, who had no claim but 
her great love. Coming in the early dawn, 
she looked in the sepulcher. He was not 
there. “Sir,” she said, thinking he was 
the gardener, ‘‘they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” 

These outcasts of ours, whom we count 
by the thousands, are not willing always to 
live in the shadow. Sometimes, doubtless, 
they look into magnificent churches of 
carved stone, among the gayly dressed wor- 
shippers, to find the friend for whose com- 
ing every soul, however lost, hopes. Too 
often they see only carved stone and linen 
vestments, and hear unknown tongues. 
“Sir,” they might cry, they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.” Their Lord is not asleep 
in any sepulcher or church; he is living, at 
work among men. But who will take this 
later Magdalene by the hand and show him 
to her?—New York Trihune 





LOVE KEEPS THE LAW. 


I was astonished at Beth’s story, ‘The 
Law and the Gospel.” That a woman of 
respectable social standing should be the 
mother of children who were not those of 
her husband seems almost incredible. This 
woman’s disobedience to the law cannot be 
justified. What protection could she hope 
for herself or her children? Who would 
have expected such a man as her lover to 
act honorably? He did not own his chil- 
dren while their mother lived, why should 
he when she was dead and could serve his 
selfish purposes no more? 

How strange that women will be so 
wanting in self-respect! How strange that 
any woman will believe in a man’s “‘love” 
when he asks her to be his mistress? Who 
believes that love ever desires to degrade its 
object? Would aught but the deepest sel- 
fishness allow a man to let the object of his 
“love” suffer all the trials of maternity, 
without his loving strength to support her? 
Who but a selfish brute would allow a wo- 
man whose husband was poor to impose 
upon that husband the support of alien chil- 
dren year after year? Little does such a 
man care what becomes of his helpless off- 
spring. In the eyes of the law he is clear; 
what more do you expect of him? 

No true love would ‘expose a woman to 
the scorn and contempt of her friends. 
Love would shudder at the picture of a 
woman turned out into the world with her 
helpless babe in her arms, but he whose pro- 
testations of love deluded her looks on, un- 
moved, as she goes forth alone to meet sor- 
row and poverty single-handed. 

Oh that women would listen to the voice 
of reason, and cease to be the creatures of 
blind affection! They ask for love, but re- 
ceive instead the poison of selfishness and 
lust, and until they learn to refuse the coun- 
terfeit, they must bear the bitter conse- 
quences of their wilfulness or ignorance. 

When the pretended lover asks what is 
wrong, you may know that he loves only 
himself, and that he is unworthy the affec- 
tion of any save inmates of those houses of 
despair, whom he would cofsider beneath 
him, at the same time that he would gladly 
reduce you to their level. Cast him off, 
even though his presence were the joy and 
comfort of your life. Steel your heart 
against him, remembering that ‘‘even the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

ARDIE BEE. 

Manchester, Towa. 
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OUR STATESMEN’S OBJECTIONS. 


Mr. E. A. Morse, of Canton, says: ‘‘God 
made man a little lower than the angels and 
crowned him with glory and honor. Wo- 
man comes next after man.” But the Bible 
says: ‘‘Male and female created he them 
and called their name Adam, Gen. V-2. 
‘The Bible nowhere represents any woman 
as the superior or master of men.” ‘‘Now 
the name of the man was Nabal, and the 
name of his wife Abigail: and she was a 
woman of good understanding and of a beau- 
tiful countenance, but the man was churl- 
ish and evil in his doings. 1 Sam. xxv-3: 
32-33. Read the story and see if God did 
not regard her as superior to her husband. 
Deborah judged Israel forty years and led 
armies to battle. She was ‘‘a master of 
men.” 

“T say these wrongs (unequal wages and 
unfair social scale for the libertine and fall- 
en woman) should be righted and will be by 
men without Woman Suftrage.” When? 
The world has been controlled by men for 
six thousand years. How soon will they 
begin? Forbearance has ceased to be a vir- 
tue. ‘How long, O Lord, how long?” 
Will Mr. Morse compare the ignorant wo- 
men of Utah, under control of the priests, 
with the educated, independent, free-born 
women of Massachusetts? 

“JT represent Canton, a town of 4000 in- 
habitants; so far as I can learn there is only 
one Woman Suffragist in Canton.” How 
many of the 4000 did he ask? What is the 
extent of his information? 

“‘Don’t add ignorant women to ignorant 
men.” There is an educational standard 
in Massachusetts. Subtract ignorant men 
and add intelligent women. ‘From Wo- 
man Suffrage—Good Lord deliver us.” Wo- 
men may well say ‘‘grant us Woman Suf- 
frage, but from the speech of such a states- 
man—Good Lord deliver us.” Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, of Danvers says: ‘“There is noth- 
ing more thoroughly manly than this im- 
pulse to protect and befriend Woman.” 
But it is only since the Woman Suffrage 
agitation began, less than fifty years ago, 
that man (her protector) has repealed some 
of the terribly unjust laws to Woman even 
in America and England. How is she pro- 
tected and befriended in Asia and even in 
many parts of Europe to-day? Six thou- 
sand years has Man been in a position to 
protect and befriend Woman and never un- 
til indignant womanhood was forced to cry 
out at the terrible injustice and tyranny of 
these protectors (?) did Man begin to reform. 
In proof of this see the common law, in 
force less than one hundred years ago, and 
some parts of it in existence to-day in free 
America. Ladies it is with this very law 
that your ‘‘manly protector,” Thomas J. 
Gargan, would ‘‘befriend” you. 

It is manly to protect and befriend Wo- 
man, therefore it would be manly to let 








her protect herself by her own vote. ‘“We 
listen to the low voice of our mother in our 
home, to the gentle words of our wife, of 
our sister, of the maiden whom we hope 
some day to win and wed.” Six thousand 
mothers, wives and sisters asked in their 
“low voices” for Suffrage. Did you listen 
to them Mr. Rice? 

Thomas J. Gargan said, ‘All men vote 
not by right but by favor. It is a favor 
conferred by those who have it upon those 
who have it not.” Mr. Gargan is worthy 
of George III himself. How they coin- 
cide in their opinions. I believe this gentle- 
man claims to be an American citizen. 
Would our fathers revere him could they 
hear him in the House of the old Bay State? 
The State won by their blood. His vote 
and his political office were won for him be- 
cause they demanded Suffrage as a right. 
Could they calmly hear him say “It is a 
favor?” They wrote and sealed it with 
their blood: ‘“‘Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Not the governed from the gov- 
ernment, but the government from the gov- 
erned. ‘‘How much better off is Woman 
to-day than she was under the old English 
common law?” Can Mr. Gargan show a 
single one, out of our twenty million wo- 
men, who would willingly return to that 
law? ‘‘Separate property tends to disrupt 
the family by enabling Woman to break it 
and seek another affinity.” A man never 
was known to disrupt the family was he? 
Therefore ‘‘as to a wife’s personal property, 
he may make any disposition of it without 
his wife’s consent, and 1f she survives him 
it goes not to her, but to his legal represen- 
tatives.” Oh the beauty and justice of the 
common law! And this man is an Ameri- 
can Statesman of the nineteenth century? 
Shame! 

Mr. E. A. Morse, in his second speech 
read a letter from Wyoming. Please give 
the name of your Wyoming correspondent. 
He declines to do so, but says: ‘“‘The wo- 
men of Wyoming are one hundred to one 
against it.” Have you the statistics to 
prove it? ‘The gentleman from Abington 
eulogizes Queen Victoria. Why does he 
not mention Catherine of Russia and Mary 
Queen of Scots?” Why should he? Is it 
always necessary when speaking of men 
who have governed well, to refer to the 
Nero’s and Herods?) When we eulogize 
Abraham Lincoln must we at the same time 
mention Andrew Johnson and Jefferson 
Davis? If Catherine of Russia shows the 
evil uf a woman’s rule we must remember 
that she was saintly compared with Nero, a 
man, 

Moses Kimball's wife and four daughters 
say ‘‘Father vote against it.” ‘‘SoI shall 
vote against it.” Six thousand wives and 
daughters plead, vote for it. 4000 minus 5, 
equals 5995. Are our statesmen logical? 

Omaha, Nebraska. W.G. CHARLTON. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE NEW YORK 
ASSEMBLY. 





The New York Era of May 2, contains a 
full report of the speeches of Messrs. Stra- 
han, Hogeboom, and Ogden on the question 
of Presidential Suffrage for women. All 
three of these gentlemen opposed the bill 
upon Constitutional grounds, but expressed 
their faith in the equal political rights of 
Woman. 

Mr. R. H. Strahan said: 

As to the question presented here, as to 
the propriety or policy of our passing this 
bill, I need say little—indeed need say 
nothing, since I am of opinion that we have 
not the right to make the enactment at all. 
But I may be permitted, sir, to express the 
hope that either by amendment of the Fed- 
eral or State Constitutions the women of 
America may soon have the right of Suf- 
frage. Every consideration of justice, of 
right and of good government, it seems to 
me, demands this fundamental change. I 
believe in it. I believe that the introduc- 
tion of this new element into our politics 
will better and make purer our political 
condition; and though, sir, 1am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, I hazard 
the prediction that the day is not far distant 
when we shall behold Woman casting her 
ballot, and shall hear her voice in the af- 
fairs of government. And then, sir, when 
that condition of things is brought about, 
there will be truth in our boast that in this 
free land we have no taxation without rep- 
resentation. Then, sir, intelligence will 
have a surer control of the destinies of 
States. This, sir, is not the vision of an 
enthusiast. It is a prospect justified by the 
strides which the Suffrage movement has 
already made, by the constant advancement 
of human ideas, and by the sure, inevitable 
progress and final triumph of a complete 
civilization. 

Mr. Joun T. HoGEsoom said: I want to 
make a declaration of my views upon this 
subject, and as briefily as possible. I do be- 
lieve, sir, that there is no such natural dis- 
tinction, either originally, artificially or 
otherwise, between the sexes as that one 
has more power than the other. That wo- 
men will have the same right ultimately to 
exercise all the functions that belong to us 
in our legislative or political capacity I have 
no doubt; that we are progressing rapidly 
to that condition I have no doubt; that we 
will ultimately reach it I have no doubt; 
yet I do believe, sir, the most certain and 
safe way of reaching it is by gradual pro- 
gress. More than thirty years ago I advo- 
cated a progress in this direction. I was 
then in favor of conferring the elective 
franchise upon women in reference to all 
educational matters, and giving them the 
power to hold office. * - * ¢ 





Let me repeat—The abstract principle o 
political equality I believe to be entirely 
sound and one which is finally to receive 
the assent of all intelligent men. Before 
our people can ‘reach that point, however, 
with that safety essential to permanent suc- 
cess, a further process of conviction is 
needed to be had in the female mind, that 
the sex may be prepared to accept willingly 
and to discharge intelligently the important 
wee sought to be conferred. We can 
safely begin by conferring Suffrage in local, 
especially educational matters, and then 
proceed with such rapidity as public opin- 
ion, impressed with the knowledge and ex- 
perience acquired. I am entirely confident 
that every concession made will lead to a 
conviction of its prosperity, and thus ad- 
vance will be as rapid as safe. 

Mr. Jonathan Ogden said: Now, sir, in 
discussing, or thinking upon this subject, I 
could not for the life of me get outside of 
the real estate provision; but so far as the 
idea goes side by side with that qualification 
1 am sure, sir, it demands consideration. 
I think that no widow who is the owner of 
property should be deprived of the right to 
vote in reference to the men and measures 
which affect the value of that property. I 
think that no single woman inheriting prop- 
erty should be at the mercy of the mere 
voters in reference to her rights and inter- 
ests in that matter; and so far as the ques- 
tion can be surrounded with this idea of the 
ownership of property I am not sure, sir, 
but what I would be willing to vote for it, 
if it is constitutional, at once. Beyond 
that, sir, I am not now prepared to go, and 
in my present opinion I do not think I 
should ever get beyond that; but so far as 
that goes there is a righteousness in the ap- 
plication which would certainly entitle ev- 
ery petition of every woman to a careful 
consideration on the floor of this or any 
other legislative assembly at this time. 

We congratulate Mrs. Blake and her en- 
ergetic coadjutors upon securing this dis- 
cussion in the New York Legislature. 








HUMOROUS. 





A man can borrow trouble without giving 
security. 

What part of speech is most distasteful 
to lovers?—The third person. 


Paradoxical.—When is a man most likely 
to become insane?— When he gives his mind 
to anything. 

‘Mamma, do you know what the largest 
species of ant is? You shake your head. 
Well, I'll tell. It’s an eleph-ant.” 


Jimmy says he doesn’t understand all 
this fuss about worked slippers. He doesn’t 
like to receive slippers worked by his mother, 

A physician boasted at dinner that he 
cured his own hams; when one of his 
guests remarked, ‘‘Doctor, ‘‘I’d sooner be 
your ham than your patient.” 


“I always sing to please myself,” said a 
gentleman who was humming a tune in 
company. ‘‘Then you are not at all diffi- 
= to please,” said a lady who sat next to 
him, 


“Don’t you think,” said a husband, in a 
mild form of rebuke to his wife, ‘‘that wo- 
men are possessed by the devil?” ‘‘Yes,” 
was the answer, ‘‘as soon as they are mar- 
ried.” 

In Nevada, when a building falls and 
kills two or three people, the jury first hunt 
up the contractor and hang him, and then 
bring in a verdict that nobody is to blame 
but the contractor, who cannot be found. 


At a crowded concert the other evening 
a young lady standing at the door of the 
hall was addressed by an honest Hibernian, 
who was in attendance on the occasion. 
‘‘Indade, miss,” said he, ‘‘I should be glad 
to give you a sate, but the empty ones are 
all full.’ 


A beggar some time ago applied for alms 
at the door of a partisan of the Anti-men- 
dicity Society in Edinburgh. After vainly 
detailing his manifold sorrows, he was per- 
emptorily dismissed by the inexorable gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Go away,” said he—‘‘go; we 
canna gie ye nething.” ‘‘You might at 
least,”’ returned the mendicant, with an air 
of great dignity and archness, ‘‘have re- 
fused me grammatically.” 


One morning in very cold weather, Miss 
Lily refused to get up and be washed. Her 
aunt, who considers that children should 
always be argued with, but never made to 
do as they are bid, in vain exhausted her 
eloquence in describing the excellences of 
cleanliness; but the infant logician fairly 
confuted her by saying, “‘Aunt Mary, you 
do as you like, and let me do as I like. 
You like to be clean and cold, I like to be 
warm and dirty.” 

A timid young man was visiting a beau- 
tiful young woman the other evening, when, 
after a pause, she said, looking at him close- 
ly, ‘Now I want to le oy to you.” “You 
are very kind,” said the diffident youn 
man, between gasps and blushes; ‘“‘but 
am not worthy of such happiness—and, in 
fact, none of our family are marrying peo- 
ple; besides, my income is limited.” ‘‘No, 
not that,” said the young woman: ‘‘I wanted 
to propose to you to get up a spelling bee 
in our village school-room.” 








DOUBLE BUSK AND JACQUELINE 
CORSETS. 

All persons are hereby notified that we hold the sole 

right to manufacture and sell the Double Busk and 


Jacqueline Corsets and the Jacqueline Waists throuh- 
out the United States and Territories of the United 


States. 

D. C. GRISWOLD & CO., of Boston, are ap- 
pointed our sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
said Corsets and Waists for the New England States. 

Any interference by any person or persons with the 
above-named right of manufacture and sale will be 
promptly dealt with by due process of law. 


FAY & REYNOLDS, 


Sole manufacturers of Patent Double Busk and Jac- 
queline Corset, 


No. 19 Boylston Street, entem, - 
m 





SPRING STYLES. 
LADIES?’ Nespoucan tats" “* 


Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’S BLEACHERY. 
535 Washington 8t., nextdoor to Boston Theater. 
1m15 





Leland’s Piano Rooms, 
Many ye entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a piano. Always on 
hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes,I can safely say 
that Ican give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
N LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street. 
A. M. LELAND. 
2m13 


WORK AND MONEY, ca'cr'inwodue: 


ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
Be best instructors, - the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 
12m1i 





Agents Wanted! 


o —<—=S 
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Something new that will sell. ont 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'GCO.. 

2m11. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 











School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually; in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
pons. References in every State in the Union, 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Ge" Collections throughout the West a epoca, 
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DENTOPHILE! 


FOR 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.”— The Golden Rule. 
“Really a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 


“Free from injurious substances.,’'—Daily Hvening 
?. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
¢2 For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 
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Increases in P 

oer? yon and 
For HEALTH, COMFORT ana 
STYLE is acknowled: THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


BElectricity. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 

Isa paenry Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, a) lying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


A Place to Rest! 


DR. TUCK’S 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 


Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com - 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not ee much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and mes indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
wy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 
Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Dining Saloon, 
261 Washington Street, 


Second flight. Dinners as per bill of fare accom- 
ying, 35 cents. Dinner from 11 till 4. Bill of 
| a Seupe—Fea, vegetable, tomato, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, chicken, chowder, fish, clam, oyster. Roast 
—Sirloin, beef, lamb, turkey, cranberry sauce; goose, 
apple sauce; chicken, brown gravy; duck, jelly; ven- 
ison, currant jelly. Boiled—Boiled leg of mutton, 
caper sauce; boiled chicken, boiled turkey, celery 
sauce. Fish—Salmon, mackerel, Cod, bluefish, Spsn- 
ish mackerel, halibut cusk. Puddings—Tapioca, 
0, rice, baked Indian, apple, apple shallot. Eng- 
lish plum, brandy sauce; cranberry, wine sauce. Pies 
—aApple, cranberry, custard, squash, mince, Washing- 
ton, blueberry. Vegetables— Tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, squash. All Pastry home 
made. Best of cooking. MRS. ROBINSON, propri- 
etress. This dinner 35 cents. Also breakfast and 
supper. 1Iml17 
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~ Boston, May 13, 1876, 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND WoMAN 
Surrrace Association will be held in WesLEYAN 
Hat, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, May 29 and 
30, commencing on Monday afternoon, at 2.30 P. M., 
and continuing Monday evening at 7.45 Pp. M., and 
Tuesday morning, afternoon and evening, at 10.30, 
2.30 and 7.45 0’clock. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of New England are respectfully invited 
to attend, and make plans of work for the coming 
year. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


Jutta Warp Howe, President, t 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New ENGLAND WoMEN’s SUBSCRIPTION FeEstTI- 
VAL will be held in Lower Horticutturat HALt, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, May 31, at 7.30 P. m. 
Further particulars given next week. 











CENTENNIAL PRAYER FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


Bishop Simpson, in his prayer at the open- 
ing of the Centennial Exhibition, last Wed- 
nesday, May 11, invoked the divine blessing 
on Woman Suffrage as follows: 

‘‘We pray thy benediction especially on 
the women of America, who for the first 
time in the history of our race take so con- 
spicuous a place in a national celebration. 

ay the light of their intelligence, purity 
and enterprise shed its beams afar, until in 
distant lands their sisters may realize the 
beauty and glory of Christian freedom and 
elevation. We beseech Thee, Almighty 
Father, that our beloved republic may be 
strengthened in every element of true great- 
ness until her mission is accomplished by 
presenting to the world an illustration of 
the happiness of a free people, with a free 
church, in a free State, under laws of their 
own enactment, and under rulers of their 
own selection, acknowledging supreme al- 
legiance only to the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords.” 

Amen! 





*>e 
TWO AUCTIONS IN CONNECTICUT. 


In a late number, the New York TZribune 
devotes a column to what it is pleased to 
call ‘‘An auction in Connecticut.” A Sena- 
tor’s seat is for sale. It says: 

There’s a red flag flying over a Senator’s 
seat, and nobody but Democrats interested 
in the sale. Auctioneer, bidders, and 
owners of the stock are all Democrats, and 
no one belonging to the rival shop will be 
allowed to take part in the proceedings. 
The flag flies famously. The sale is open 
and unconcealed, and no one pretends that 
there is anything but an auction intended. 
It is a simple issue of money; nothing more 
nor less. There's the seat in the Senate to 
be filled by a Democratic Legislature. Mr. 
English, wealthy and ambitious, and now 
occupying it under an Executive appoint- 
ment, wishes to keep it. Mr. Barnum, 
wealthy and ambitious likewise, and now 
occupying a seat in the House—occasionally 
—also desires it. Both are bidding for the 


place. The question which the Legislature. 


will decide within a few days is not which 
of these two men will most creditably 
and faithfully represent the State in the 
United States Senate, and it is very far from 
being whether either of them is the best 
man the party can furnish for the place. 
It is simply which of these two has done 
and will do the more for the party; that is, 
in plainer language, which has paid and 
will pay the more money for election pur- 
poses. . . . Both are capitalists. Both are 
willing to pay for political position. They 
are neither of them statesmen. The warm- 
est admirer of either will not make such a 
claim. . . . With Messrs. English and Bar- 
num at the front, the party auctioneer says: 
“There are offices in store; to get them we 
need votes; to get votes we must have 
money. Now, then, gentlemen, who bids?” 
No talk now, you observe, about wise legis- 
lation, honest administration, and good gov- 
ernment; none about ability a fitness; 
none about any one of the score and more 
of prominent men in the party who would 
honor the State in the Senate; nothing but 
as bald a question of money as ever entered 
into a horse trade. . . . The red flag flies. 
“Going! Going! Who offers most for a 
Senator's seat?” Do the Democratic man- 
agers in Connecticut think they can afford 
this scandal in open market? 

The whole matter appears to be one of 
pure personalities, and hence it is of no 
special consequence. It will pass out of 
sight and out of mind. 

But there has been another auction in 
Connecticut into which personalities did 
not enter. It was a question of pure prin- 
ciple, in defence of which men poured out 
their blood like water, a hundred years ago. 
In regard to this auction, the New York 
Tribune says: 

The cows of the Misses Smith of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., have been sold again. They 
are Alderneys, small but serviceable. Last 
week the ruthless tax-collector came and 
levied on the three ‘milky mothers.” Two 
of them the Misses Smith bid in; a third 
seems to have been carried off by some 





outsider. So there was not absolute and 
complete desolation in the barnyard of the 
Misses Smith. In addition to this, certain 
bank stocks of these firm ladies have lately 
been sold for taxes. The Misses Smith are 
determined. They will pay no taxes until 
they are permitted to vote. Cows and 
bank stock are as nothing in comparison 
with this inestimable privilege of the ballot. 

We are perfectly free to say that we ad- 
mire the pluck of the Misses Smith. It is 
true that obstinate women are by no means 
rare in this wilderness of a world; but real 
martyrs, true to their convictions, even to 
the loss of cows and bank stock, are not so 
common. Unfortunately, it is also true 
that these heroines are to some extent the 
victims of fallacy. The male variety of 
the human species pays taxes without rep- 
resentation on its property always until it 
is out of its nonage, and not unfrequently 
afterward. The Misses Smith forget that 
in a case like theirs, it isthe property which 

yays the tax and not the owner of it. Ifa 
ee York man owns land in Massachusetts 
he must settle with the tax-collectors of 
Massachusetts, albeit he has no representa- 
tive in the General Court of that State. 
Whether the ladies of Connecticut vote or 
not, the State must look after their cows, 
protecting them from all Rob Roys and 
other raiders, and also protecting the edifice 
in which they are housed, from the midnight 
incendiary. When the State taxes the cows, 
it is for taking care of them. Constables 
are appointed, Justices of the Peace are 
commissioned, and jails are built, for the 
sake of defending the right and title of the 
Misses Smith to their pretty Alderneys. 
They are asked to pay a moderate sum for 
this service, and they peremptorily refuse. 
“Very well, then,” says the State, “I will 
take the cows.” A legal vendue follows, 
and the Misses Smith buy in the animals. 
In this way they do really pay the taxes, 
but they have the sweet satisfaction of hav- 
ing their own way, a pleasure which is said 
to be promotive of longevity. So we sup- 
pose that the Misses Smith’s cows will con- 
tinue to be sold for many years to come. 

The theory of taxation is that property, 
whether of male or female ownership, must 
pay: Frequently taxes are assessed upon 
and or chattels ,the precise ownership of 
which is unknown. What the collector 
wants is the money. He doesn’t care a 
seem | who pays it. Suppose the Misses 
Smith should take it into their heads to 
commit a theft. Would it bea sufficient 
answer to the indictment that they were 
not represented in the Legislature which 
passed the law against larceny? 

Thus the New York Tribune treats this 
high-handed outrage gaily, lightly, and 
without even stating the question involved. 

The property of some adult people is 
taken without their consent and against 
their wish, to be appropriated just as those 
who take it choose. All women who own 
property are treated in this way; and of 
adults it is only women who are so treated. 
What matter is it to the sisters Smith 
whether it is the United States or Russia, 
that takes their property without their con- 
sent? They are robbed all the same. If 
either power appoints Constables and Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and builds jails, without 
giving me any choice in the matter, and 
then takes my property to pay for the jails 
&c., still giving me no choice about it, the 
only word that defines the act is robbery. 
If it isdone under the forms of law, it is 
robbery all the same. This which is done 
to the sisters Smith is aggravated by the 
fact that while Connecticut rifles their bank 
and their barn-yard, it mocks them all the 
while with the reiterated announcement 
that ‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

“Connecticut may afford the scandal of 
the sale in open market” of the Senator's 
seat. But the shame of the auctions by 
which the property of the sisters Smith has 
been forced from them, will cling to it for- 
ever. i we 
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A NEW PARTY? 








Some of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts have, for several years, 
desired to form a new party with Woman 
Suffrage as its corner stone. Others have 
preferred to urge the question inside the 
parties to which they respectively belong, 
hoping sooner or later to make it a practi- 
cal issue there. Others again have desired 
to combine Woman Suffrage with Prohibi- 
tion, and perhaps other reforms, in a third 
party, and to nominate a separate State 
ticket. 

The experiment of urging Woman Suf- 
frage inside existing party lines has been 
tried for six years. It is not proved, in the 
highest sense, a success. The Woman Suf- 
frage Democrats, having offered a resolu- 
tion in their State Convention of 1870 and 
failed in their effort, have never repeated it; 
while the Woman Suffrage Republicans, 
having twice succeeded in getting the prin- 
ciple affirmed in their platform, have twice 
seen it contemptuously voted down after- 
wards by a legislature elected upon that 
platform, and have been coolly told that 
“platforms mean nothing and bind no- 
body.”” Under such circumstances the 
question naturally arises—after such an ex- 
perience, ““‘Why take the trouble to put 
Woman Suffrage into party platforms at 
all?” 

It is not improbable that the Prohibition- 
ists may adopt a Woman Suffrage platform 
at their nominating convention next July. 
Many of their ablest men are in favor of 
doing so. Many of their most efficient aux- 
iliaries are women. The Prohibition lead- 
ers see more and more clearly the over- 
whelming temperance proclivities of wo- 





men, and the immense accession of streugth 
which Woman Suffrage would bring them. 
They find, too, that a large proportion of 
prohibitionists are Suffragists, and that a 
large proportion of Suffragists are prohibi- 
tionists. There is a growing feeling among 
such in favor of an alliance, or coalition, 
or union of some sort, for the accomplish- 
ment of the double object. 

It is easy to see the gain which such an 
alliance would be to the cause of Prohibi- 
tion, but how can Suffragists feel secure in 
making it? Promises are cheap, and plat- 
forms are unreliable. They are no more 
binding on Prohibition legislators than on 
Republican legislators. Some better guar- 
antee must be had than the mere declara- 
tion of a State Convention, 

Such a guarantee can be had in one way, 
and one only. If a party should be organ- 
ized upon a Woman Suffrage basis, with 
Woman Suffrage as its leading measure, it 
could be trusted; not otherwise. By a Wo- 
man Suffrage basis I mean that women shall 
be equal members of the caucus, so that in 
fact the party shall be composed of men 
and women, and not of men only. The 
republican and democratic and all other 
parties are composed of male voters exclu- 
sively. These men meet in their primary 
meetings, and there nominate candidates 
for certain public officers, and choose 
delegates to nominate candidates for the 
others. These party caucuses are vol- 
untary associations of citizens. Women 
are not excluded from them by law, but 
only by custom. Republicans and Demo- 
crats and Prohibitionists might invite wo- 
men to take part in their primary meetings 
if they choose, but they do not see fit to do 
so. Women, having thus no share in mak- 
ing the nominations, and being prohibited 
by law from voting on them after they are 
made, are politically powerless. Now what 
we want is @ political party which accords 
women equal rights in the caucus, Then it 
can be trusted, because its candidates will 
owe their nomination in part to women, and 
will therefore have an interest in working 
for Woman Suffrage, in order to secure a 
renomination. 

This reform in the caucus has ample pre- 
cedents. All the successful societies recently 
organized have admitted women to equal 
membership and equal Suffrage. The 
Granges, Good Templars, Reform Clubs, 
and Sovereigns of Industry are all based 
upon Impartial Suffrage irrespective of sex. 
Their success is largely due to the fact that 
they are practical Woman Suffragists. 
Hence their enthusiasm, zeal, and social co- 
operation, Without this union of the sexes 
they never could’have done their work. 

Again, I doubt whether any party can 
long live upon a single issue. It is organ- 
ized to administer the offices and govern 
the State. Therefore it must, from its 
very nature, embrace general issues. If we 
are to have a new and permanent party, 
why not drop such names as ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage” and ‘Prohibition’ altogether, and 
call it the ‘Democratic Republican” party? 
This name was originally adopted by the 
supporters of Mr. Jefferson, in opposition 
to the Federalists. Curiously enough, it 
has been divided, and to-day represents the 
two opposing parties. This new party, 
based upon the complete application of the 
Jeffersonian principle, may well resume the 
Jeffersonian title, and combine the factions 
in a final reconciliation. 

Iam not sure that the time has come 
for the formation of a new party. But, if 
it has come, Iam sure that the new party 
will only mean Woman Suffrage when it 
incorporates that principle in its very or- 
ganization at the start. It cannot give wo- 
men Suffrage without legal and constitu- 
tional changes. But it can extend its mem- 
bership to women who possess the qualifi- 
cations of age, residence and education 
which constitute male voters. All its cau- 
cuses and conventions can recognize these 
women as having an equal voice and vote 
in all the party business and nominations. 

What say Wendell Phillips, Judge Pit- 
man, Dr. Miner, Mr. Thayer, and Mr. 
Cushing to a party organized on such a 
basis as this? Will they admit women to 
full membership, with an equal right to 
take part in the primary meetings, and to 
vote in the choice of delegates, the nomina- 
tion of candidates, and the transaction of 


business? H. B. B. 
— 2*3>e ——————E 
“THE NEW CENTURY.” 
The Centennial Woman’s Executive 


Committee propose to publish, on the open- 
ing of the Exposition, a weekly paper, to 
be devoted to the Industrial interests of 
women. All departments of women’s work, 
as represented in the Exposition, or as noted 
in correspondence from abroad and at home, 
will come under consideration. All means 
for advancing the prosperity and extending 
the opportunities of women-workers are 
open for suggestion and discussion in its 
columns. 

Attention will be especially given to the 
new departments in trades and handicrafts, 
in artistic work, in education, in the scien- 
tific and learned professions upon which 
women are entering; and correspondence 
is requested from women in such vocations. 
The results of experience, in new and pre- 
viously unworked fields, and the statement 





of pecuniary profits derived therefrom, 
will be of positive value to other workers, 
and are respectfully solicited. 

All communications and letters to the ed- 
itors must be addressed to Mrs. Hallowell, 
No. 2017 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia; 
all matter for the advertising department, 
to Chairman of Publishing Committee,— 
Woman's Centennial Department, 903 Wal- 
nut Street. We welcome this new coadju- 
tor in the field of Woman’s Rights. 

AS a 
SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The annual SupscripTion Festiva will 
be held in Horticultural Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, May 31, at 74g o'clock, as an- 
nounced in another column. Circulars of 
invitation will be issued next week, and it 
is hoped that all friends of the cause will 
respond to them, either by their presence 
at the Festival, or by sending such contri- 
butions of money as they are able to give 
towards the support of the cause during the 
coming year. 

The work to be done was never greater 
nor more full of promise than now. But 
to do it, requires a large amount of money, 
and steady sympathy and interest. Let 
every one of us take tnis to heart, and find 
the way to give generous aid, worthy of so 
great a movement. 

Those friends who have heretofore sent 
flowers for dressing the hall, and all who 
can help in that way, are invited to send 
flowers, vines and other green things to the 
hall, early in the day, May 3ist. 

For the Committee, 
Assy W. May, 

May 10, 1876. Chairman. 
——_—__ «eo —___——__ 

ANNA DICKINSON ON THE STAGE, 


Anna Dickinson was right in coming to 
Boston for her first appearance on the stage. 

In this city she has a host of admirers and 
of warm friends. They packed the Globe 
Theater as it was never packed before. She 
was called before the curtain at the close of 
every scene, and literally showered with 
boquets. A more cordial welcome could 
not have been given. 

In her dramatic attempt, as in her lecture 
work, Miss Dickinson has a distinct moral 
purpose. The New York World says: 

Her last lecture, ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ was 
mainly a historical study, and was thrown 
into the active dramatic form. Of this lec- 
ture Mr. Sumner said: ‘‘It is not a lecture, 
but a drama acted by one person,” ‘A Crown 
of Thorns” is not merely a tragedy. It is 
the story of a woman, robbed of her true 
lover and made the victim of conspirators 
and slanderers, rising at last in her indigna- 
tion to vindicate herself against calumny. 

When remonstrated with by friends for 
her generosity in making her own part sec- 
ondary in its conception, Miss Dickinson 
replies that her chief purpose is not to ex- 
hibit herself, but to vindicate Anne Boleyn 
from the aspersions of Froude and other 
careless historians. The climax of the play 
is in the last act, where the unhappy Queen 
is left alone in her cell all night in the pres- 
ence of the ghastly axe and block, her calm 
and grand apostrophe to that instrument of 
death, the entrance of Percy into the cell 
through the connivance of the King’s min- 
ions who seek for a new pretext to accuse 
her of inconstancy, and her solemn refusal 
to fly with him, while she protests her puri- 
ty and promises to leave her infant daugh- 
ter Elizabeth the inheritance of a spotless 
name. 

Those who remember Miss Dickinson, 
when she brought her young life to the 
speaker's platform to help in all good things, 
are sure to give her their support and sym- 
pathy in this new endeavor. L. 8. 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 





It is not expected or desired that petitions 
should be returned to this office at present. 
They have been sent out thus early, that 
the whole time between now and the assem- 
bling of the next Legislature may be used 
to increase the number of petitioners. 
The months that intervene will, if well 
used, make it possible to give every adult 
man and woman an opportunity to sign the 
petitions. 

To the last Legislature we sent more than 
9,000 names. To the next we ought to 
send 50,000. We can do it, if we begin at 
once. L. 8. 

oe 


INDIANA TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 
FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Epirors JourNAL.—The Indiana State 
Temperance Convention is in session in this 
city. When the work began, two years ago, 
the leaders not only ignored Woman Suf- 
frage, but, like Paul, were disposed to per- 
secute a little. One woman, who ventured 
to say that the ballot was the most efficient 
weapon women could use, was sung down 
with a vim and a persistency that detracted 
somewhat from the melody of the hymn 
sung. . 

Yesterday afternoon, in her opening ad- 
dress, the President said: ‘‘It is the bitter- 
est sarcasm to say to women, ‘Go educate 
public sentiment; teach your boys to vote 
against license laws;’ when we feel that we 
have the sentiment already, if we were per- 
mitted to utilize it. And I hold it to be 
the duty of every woman, as she values 
home and country, to labor for that privi- 
lege. We realize the obligation we are 
under to the good men of this land, and we 
would return it by helping them to solve 
the problem of the ability of the people for 








self-government. I think the moral forces 
of the nation are numerically in the hands 
of women. They constitute two-thirds of 
the church membership and four-fifths of 
the educators. A nation whose perpetuity 
depends upon the virtue and intelligence of 
its citizens cannot afford to ignore such q 
factor in its government.” 

Such sentences, uttered by Mrs. Wallace. 
whose grace and goodness will be felt 
wherever she goes, seem to give us q 
glimpse into the Promised Land. 

On the 2nd of May our city election was 
held. Since the days of 1861 there has been 
no such excitement. The Republicans were 
straining every nerve to rescue the city from 
the hands of incompetent Democrats, 
Every vote was precious, but a thorough 
Republican, and a man who had thousands 
of dollars upon which he must expect to be 
outrageously taxed if the present rule con- 
tinued, refused to vote until women could 
also exercise the privilege. In vain one 
man after another appealed to him. Again 
and again he reiterated his vow—and kept 
it. 

I felt like giving you these items for the 
paper. If they encourage you in the least, 
I shall be glad to have taken my time to 
write and yours to read. Yours for Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance, 

An InprIana Woman. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ode 
ABBY KELLY FOSTER. 








The following resolutions were passed 
yesterday by the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, with great unanimity: 

_ Resolved, That the City of Worcester, by compel- 
ing the sale of the property of Abby Ke ly Foster 
and of Sarah E. all, for taxes, while it denies 
them a. has acted over again the part of 
George III., with aggravated conditions; that this vi- 
olation of the fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government in this Centennial year, calls for a 
second revolution, which shall establish firmly and 
forever the equal rights of women with those of men. 

Resolved, at this committee call a Convention in 
W orcester, especially to protest against this violation 
of the rights of women; and that Wendell Phillips 
be invited to make the principal speech on that oc- 
casion. 


7?>o —____——- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 





At the Woman Suffrage Convention in 
New York, last Wednesday, Mrs. Joslyn 
Gage was chosen to preside over the delib- 
erations. Miss Susan B. Anthony made an 
address, and was followed by Mrs. Gage, 
who spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Inventions.” She 
contended that women were quite as invent- 
ive as men, and as capable of filling any 
position where intelligence and ability were 
required. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was elected president, and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake, 
secretaries of the association for the ensuing 
year. Resolutions were adopted, declaring 
the principles of the organization. A cam- 
paign committee for 1876 was appointed, 
consisting of Susan B. Anthony, Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Phoebe Cozzens, Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown and others. 

oe 


WOMAN'S WAGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK. 





This has beena hard winter, and it is 
likely to beahard summer. People, in gen- 
eral, imagine that the poor and unfortunate 
only need help in cold weather. The mar- 
vel is more how they survive the summer 
than how they survive the winter, and still 
the wonder grows at the persevering pa- 
tience with which they endure, not the 
chronic pauper, but the compelled idler. 
There is a heroism broad and general which 
he becomes conscious of whose intercourse 
is necessarily with that class—a heroism of 
endurance beyond description, as beyond 
admiration. 

There are many ways in which the mis- 
fortunes of the unfortunate are aggravated 
by the fortunate. A somewhat extended 
experience convinces me that there is not a 
meaner—I had almost said commoner—in- 
justice than that done by the people who 
take advantage of the necessity of the poor 
to get work out of them at under-wage. 
The tales one hears from the honorable 
poor of the way they are paid, when they 
are compelled to take anything or starve, 
are a discredit to our common nature; and 
this advantage is specially taken by women 
of women. The meanness of well-dressed 
and “high-toned” women towards their 
poor and needy sisters would be beyond be 
lief but for facts that compel it.. Not in- 
frequently it isa matter of boast at how 
little cost an admired dress was made, while 
a ‘‘favorable mention” is obtained on the 
condition, ‘‘You shall still work for me a 
little cheaper.” 

I do not believe a lily of the field would 
consent to its glory if it knew that it got it 
at the expense of some other lily, and how 
can any Woman consent that the glory with 
which she adorns herself in her own eyes 
shall be at the expense of some other W0- 
man, of whose necessities she has taken 
advantage? The woman injured is not si- 
lent under her injustice. She has some one 
to whom she tells it. Itis her only revenge, 
and rejoicers in purple and fine linen would 
hang their heads in shame at the knowledge 
that their sin was known, though they 
should not at the sin. Many. a flowing gar- 
ment would cleave like the shirt of Nessus 
could it tell out the whole story of its mak- 
ing, reveal the cost of toil, weariness and 
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tears on the one hand, the cost in dollars and 
cents on the other. 

Nothing so presses upon a poor woman, 
makes her hard and hopeless, as the sense 
of injustice done her by one of her own sex 
—a sense that advantage has been taken of 
position or circumstances to use her penury 
or her misfortune to the advantage of a 
more favored person. In the whole cata- 
logue of minor immoralities there is none 
more broadly, mischievously immoral. 

This hard and cruel winter, which has 
compelled so many to work at any price, 
which has led the poor to borrow of the 
richer on condition of ‘‘working it out,” has 
tempted too many to do the dishonorable 
thing. Working it out! It may be more 
reputable or more possible than going to the 
pawn-broker, but it is, at least, as costly. 
And all this some women do under the head 
of charity—that elastic cloak which covers 
so many sins.—Boston Transcript. 

oe 


TEMPERANCE AT THE POLLS. 








In Mr. Talmage’s sermon, ‘‘The Banished 
Queen,” he says, ‘‘When I see a woman 
trying to force her way on up to the ballot- 
box, amid the blasted masculine dema- 
gogues, who stand with swollen fists, and 
bloodshot eyes, and pestiferous breath, to 
guard the polls; wanting to go through the 
loaferism and beastliness of popular sover- 
eigns who crawl up from the saloons greasy 
and foul and vermin-covered, damned with 
every pollution and debauchery, to decide 
questions of justice, of order and civiliza- 
tion—when I see a woman, I say, who wants 
to press through all the horrible scum to 
get to the ballot-box, I say, ‘What a pity 
Vashti has lost her vail.’” 

If these things are really so, and the pic- 
ture truthfully drawn, shall the Christian 
woman of to-day draw her vail around her 
selfishly, like the heathen queen, or shall 
she follow in the footsteps of the Master, 
who counted not his life dear unto Him, 
but left the heights of purity and bliss, and 
came down to the filth and scum of a sin- 
cursed world to seek and save the lost? 
Vashti, vailed, weeping in silence the past 
hundred years, has not redeemed our land. 
The temperance women of to-day are like 
Esther, weeping, fasting and praying, and 
saying: ‘If I perish, I perish.” It is no 
flimsy question of vails, it is the life of the 
nation we pray for. The monster intem- 
perance gnaws at its vitals to-day; our sons 
and our husbands fall around us, Surely, 
the right of revolution even is on our side. 
God helping us, we will take the polis, if 
there is no other way. 


A TEMPERANCE WoMAN. 
N. Y. Daily Tribune. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. GARRISON. 


A Memorial volume has been prepared by 
William Lloyd Garrison, beautifully exe- 
cuted by the Riverside Press, and printed for 
private presentation, as a tribute to the late 
Mrs. Helen Eliza Garrison. It contains an 
excellent portrait of Mrs. Garrison taken in 
1853, an interesting summary of the prin- 
cipal facts of her life from the pen of her 
husband, the brief addresses made at her 
funeral, and some of the many spontaneous 
expressions of sympathy which appeared in 
the papers in connection with the announce- 
ment of her death. The volume is a worthy 
memento of the beautiful character and 
career it describes. L. 8 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 

Of the thirty-three thousand persons em- 
ployed in watch-making in Switzerland, one- 
third are women.— Cottage Hearth. 

Mr. D. A. Goddard, of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, Was a passenger on the steamer Massa- 
chusetts from Boston to Liverpool. 

Hon. George B. Loring, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, and other well-known friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, have been elected delegates to 
the National Republican Convention. 

“The New Republic” is the title of a new 
monthly paper established in New York by 
E. P. Miller and others, to advocate cur- 
rency reform, Woman’s Rights, and other 
improvements. 

One of the first fugitive slaves that came 
to Oberlin, O., a woman, said to be the ver- 
itable Eliza of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” who 
crossed the Ohio on floating ice, died in 
Oberlin, a short time ago. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, writing on-‘the management of a dis- 
abled ship by Mrs. Crowell, says:—‘‘A Mrs. 
Taylor was once one of the best and most 
able teachers of navigation in London.” 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Natural History Society, last week, the Con- 
stitution was so amended as to admit wo- 
men to all the rights and privileges of the 
society on the same footing with male mem- 
bers. 

The Christian Young Women of New 
York, are making a great success with their 
fair. Downto Friday night they had taken 
in more than ten thousand dollars. This as 
the result of two days’ work would have 
been a notable hit at any time. 

The Women’s Provident and Protective 
League of London, have issued the first 
number of a little monthly paper entitled 
the Women's Union Journal. It chiefly con- 








sists of reports of the League’s movements, 
and bears the nominal price of one penny. 

Women will hereafter be admitted as 
students by the University at Delaware, 
Ohio. The Board of Trustees have ‘‘resolved 
that ladies, graduates of other institutions 
of learning, be admitted to the regular col- 
lege classes upon passing the required ex- 
aminations.” 

From a private letter of a recent date, 
written by Mrs. E. I. Robinson, late of 
Cambridgeport, we learn that Mrs. Liver- 
more has been lecturing in Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa; that ‘‘all went to hear her;” that 
“she held her audience -spell-bound, and 
all liked her, too.” 

Mr. William H. Ladd, of the Chauncy 
Hall School, with his family and four stu- 
dents from that institution, sailed for a 
four months’ trip upon the continent, in the 
steamer Hecla, on Saturday morning. They 
will spend most of the time on the Rhine 
and in Switzerland. 

In California, among other women physi- 
cians of the regular school, in good stand- 
ing in the State Medical Society, are C. B. 
Brown, M. D., Sarah E. Brown, M. D., M. 
E. Bucknell, M. D., of San Francisco; Elise 
P. Stone, M. D., of Oakland, and E. §. 
Meade, M. D., of San Jose. 

The young ladies of Holyoke Female 
Seminary, the other day, proved their abil- 
ity to do effective work at a fire amid the 
discomforts of mud and smoke and gar- 
ments soaked in water; but this does not 
prove them capable of enduring the fatigue 
of going to the polls to vote.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

The Seventy-Six Club, a band of lady 
journalists and others, is in a flourishing 
condition, and adding to its numbers daily. 
Its resident members hold fortnightly re- 
unions at which, after the business hour is 
passed, they indulge in brilliant conversa- 
tion, in music, in recitations, and in a late 
supper. 

Many of the female clerks at Washington 
once ranked with the aristocracy of the 
land. Among them may be found widows 
or daughters of army and navy officers of 
the highest rank, daughters and grand- 
daughters of former members of the Cabi- 
net, Senators, Supreme Court Justices and 
Presidents. 

The Suffrage Club of Chelsea, Mass., was 
addressed last week by Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, of Fayetteville, N. Y. This active 
and vigorous organization deserves much 
credit for its systematic agitation of the 
Suffrage question, and intends to make a 
thorough canvass of the city with tracts 
and petitions. 

If women do not see a particular kind of 
offense so readily as men, it is because they 
lack training in the affairs of the world. 
But this is offset by their superior honesty 
in paying their debts. Who ever knew a 
woman to run into debt without meaning 
to pay, and paying if she possibly could.— 
Boston Herald. 

The unusual phenomenon is presented 
of several American-born young women 
appearing as prime donne in London at the 
same time. Albani, of Albany; Miss Blanche 
Tucker, of Chicago, and Miss Emma Ab- 
bott, of Wisconsin, have sung in Covent 
Garden during the past month, the last two 
making their debut. 

Pittsburgh is said to have more shop- 
girls, more business enterprises, and success- 
ful ones, too, conducted by women than 
any other city. There, too, society kindly 
opens her doors to these worthy workers, 
and the shop-woman whose brain or fingers 
find active employment finds the doors of 
intellectual and social delights opened. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Journal for March 
pertinently remarks :—‘‘The notion of man’s 
property in man, which has existed ever 
since man came to have a notion of prop- 
erty, is now finally obsolete in this country, 
and we cannot doubt that the notion of 
man’s property in woman will, in due time, 
follow it to the limbo of forgotten things.” 

The issue which Governor Chamberlain 
has made in South Carolina is not nnlikely 
to become a celebrated case in constitutional 
law. Eighty-one members of the Charles- 
ton bar, all the lawyers with a single 
exception, have signed a letter to Judge 
Reed, asking him to retain his office in 
accordance with Governor Chamberlain's 
decision. 

By arrangement of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Philadelphia, the vestry 
of the Unitarian Church (corner of Tenth 
and Locust Streets) will be open, during, 
the International Exhibition, as a free re- 
sort for all friends of the Liberal Christian 
Faith, and acenter for the diffusion of their 
principles. 

The California State Medical Society, at 
its recent meeting, passed, by acclamation, 
a resolution to admit ladies who hold medi- 
cal diplomas, into full fellowship in the So- 
ciety. This recognition, of course, will 
neither add to, nor take away from the 
skill and efficiency of the fair practitioners, 
but it was a just, graceful and proper act 
by the Society. 

The Woman Suffrage question was de- 
feated in the English Parliament on Wednes- 
day night, 239 to 152, Hope on; work on; 





when 152 members of an aristocratic gov- 
ernment are in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
it may truly be said the cause is prospering. 
If we are not careful the ladies of England 
will be enfranchised before American wo- 
men.— Middletown Sentinel. 

Last Monday week the Cambridge Art 
Circle met at the residence of L. W. Hawes. 
Literature was the topic of the evening. 
Mrs. Sumner Albee read an original essay 
on Washington Irving, which was interest- 
ing in subject and delivery, and which was 
well illustrated by readings from passages 
of the great author's works by Mrs Kidner 
and Misses Karr and Folger. 

Prof. Francis C. Walker's work on 
‘‘Wages and the Wages Class,” which, it is 
said, will be one of the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of political econ- 
omy yet made by an American scholar, is 
just ready at Henry Holt and Co.’s. It has 
been delayed by the careful work put upon 
the elaborate index by the author, who de- 
clares it the best part of the book. 

Governor Hayes, of Ohio, has issued a 
proclamation stating that the riotous and 
murderous proceedings in the mining dis- 
tricts in Ohio must be stopped. The will- 
ing miners, attempted to be interfered 
with, must be protected by the local author- 
ities if possible—by State troops if necessa- 
ry. Spades must go to the rear, or bayonets 
will come to the front. This is business. 

The Board of Directors of the California 
State Woman Suffrage Association held a 
very spirited and harmonious meeting at 
Dashaway Hall. Brief speeches were made 
by Mrs. Hendee, David Kilpatrick, Mrs. 
Washburne and others. It was voted to 
issue a call for a grand reunion of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, to be held in 
San Francisco on the 16th of next month. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
waited upon Secretary Bristow the other 
day, and requested the Secretary to with- 
draw or amend his circular relative to the 
sale of bonds, to meet demands of the Ala- 
bama Claims Commission in accordance 
with a resolution of the House. To this 
request the Secretary replied that his circu- 
lar was sent out after due deliberation, and 
he should neither amend nor withdraw it. 


The prohibitory State central committee 
of Massachusetts, at a recent meeting, were 
unanimously of opinion that Governor Rice 
had placed himself so fairly on record in 
favor of license that there was nothing to 
be done but to put a candidate in the field 
against him, and it was decided to call a 
State convention early in July to nominate 
a candidate for governor,, The convention is 
to be called early, in order that a thorough 
canvass may be made. 


Our town has abundant cause to be proud 
of the action of their representatives to the 
Great and General Court, Messrs. Keith 
and Nutter, in their action on Woman Suf- 
frage, both having voted in favor of grant- 
ing it. How noble such conduct is, in con- 
trast to those who use the small amount of 
brain and ability with which their Creator 
has endowed them, in trying to belittle the 
actions of others in giving to Woman that 
to which she is just as naturally entitled as 
man, viz: representation for taxation.—J. 
P. in Stoughton Sentinel. 


In the Committee on the Expenditures of 
the Interior Department a terrible state of 
affairs was developed against the officers of 
the Insane Asylum. It was shown that the 
inmates were beaten and hauled and dragged 
over bare floors time and time again. It 
was also shown that the inmates were driven 
out in the cold weather without adequate 
clothing, and were covered with vermin, 
and no efforts were made to keep them 
clean. This testimony was not given by 
former inmates, but by carpenters who 
were employed about the place. If some 
of the officers had been women this would 
not have been possible. 


During the past three months the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia has furnished 13,539 meals and 1006 
lodgings. The number of applications for 
employment received in this period was 
404; the number of applications from em- 
ployers, 685. During the quarter 633 books 
were taken out of the library, which now 
numbers 1257 volumes. A resolution was 
recently passed by the managers that the 
unoccupied rooms of the Association should 
be arranged for the accommodation of wo- 
men during the Centennial Exhibition. The 
Seaside House of the Association will be 
open for boarders June 29. It is intended 
for the benefit of working women, and will 
accommodate 80 persons. 


A Circuit Court in lowa, some time back, 
decided that a lady candidate there, who 
beat a gentleman in an election for School 
Trustee, was debarred by the Constitution 
from holding the office, whereupon the 
Legislature hurried up and passed a law 
providing that ‘‘no person shall be deemed 
ineligible by reason of sex to any school 
office in the State of Iowa.” In contra- 
distinction to this sensible act, the Legisla- 
ture of California take advantage of a 
technicality, to declare that Woman shall 
not be eligible to school offices in California. 
Iowa represents the age of reason—Califor- 
nia represents the age of brass. The first, 
in this act, keeps abreast with the general 





tide of progress—the last digs down to the 
paleozoic deposit.—San Jose Mercury. 

Mrs. E. D. (Mother) Stewart, on behalf of 
the women of the United States, and Mrs. 
Margaret E. Parker, on behalf of the wo- 
men of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, have convened a meet- 
ing of the women connected with the vari- 
ous Temperance organizations in the United 
Kingdom, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
2ist, to respond to the invitation of the 
Women's National Temperance Union of 
America, conveyed to them by Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, its President, and Miss Frances 
E. Willard, its Corresponding Secretary. 
A number of ladies having already intimated 
their cordial approval of the proposal to 
hold this meeting at Newcastle, and some 
of them having signified their willingness 
to act as delegates if appointed, the pros- 
pect of a successful meeting is assured, 

The Women’s Christian Association, 
Philadelphia, has decided to open their un- 
occupied rooms at Lodging House No, 141 
North Seventh Street, and Boarding House 
1605 Filbert Street, for the use of women 
visiting Philadelphia during the Centennial 
Exhibition. Fifty cents per night will be 
charged for lodging. Breakfast and tea 
will be each twenty-five cents. Dinner at 
the fixed prices in the restaurant. In all 
cases pre-payment will be required. All 
persons applying for such accommodations 
should present a letter signed by an officer 
of the Women’s Christian Association of 
the town from whence she comes and con- 
taining the name of the applicant. If there 
is no Women’s Christian Association in the 
vicinity it should be signed by the pastor of 
the church which the applicant attends. 

The speech of John Bright against Wo- 
man Suffrage has been generally noticed in 
the daily papers and published in full by 
the N. Y. World. As an argument it is 
surprisingly weak; so weak, that we are in- 
clined to accept the rumor that his mind has 
been affected by a recent stroke of paraly- 
sis. Mr. Bright is compelled, in order to 
seem consistent with his record as an oppo- 
nent of class legislation, to take the absurd 
ground that women do not constitute a dis- 
tinct class in human society, and have no 
special class interests to be protected. He 
says that he formerly voted for the measure 
to oblige Mr. John Stuart Mill. If a wo- 
man had given such an excuse, it would 
have been quoted as an evidence of her un- 
fitness to vote. Inastatesman such an ex- 
cuse is pitiful. Mr. Bright frankly *admits 
that he dreads the conservative tastes and 
principles of women. 

Mr. George W. Curtis has written a let- 
ter in favor of pensioning common-school 
teachers, in which he says: ‘Teaching in 
the public schools is as essential a part of 
the public service as the discharge of duty 
in the army and navy, and the faithful ser- 
vant in one branch is entitled to the same 
consideration as his fellow-servant in an- 
other. The pension would make teaching 
an assured career, and constantly attract to 
it the best teaching talent in the country, 
and the efficiency and value of the schools 
would be promoted just in the degree that 
teaching ceased to be a temporary resource, 
as it now so often is. The best service in 
any public department is always the cheap- 
est, and the advantage that the State would 
purchase by this little outlay would be in- 
estimable. I cannot help thinking that the 
proposition must command the warm sym- 
pathy and support of the more intelligent 
friends of the common schools—and with 
all my heart I wish it success.” 

President Grant has administered a well- 
deserved rebuke to the impertinent request 
of the House of Representatives that he 
should give on account of his absence from 
Washington. He quietly denies their right 
to ask such questions, and reminds them 
that Washington was absent from the seat 
of government during his term 181 days; 
John Adams, 385 days; Jefferson, 796 days; 
Madison, 637 days; Monroe, 708 days; John 
Quincy Adams, 222 days; Jackson, 502 
days, &c. The President says, in conclu- 
sion, that neither Washington nor any of 
his successors have entertained the idea 
that their executive offices could be per- 
formed only at the seat of government, as 
is evidenced by the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of such acts performed by his pre- 
decessors in an unbroken line from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln, and no question has been 
raised as to the validity of those acts or as 
to the right or ability of the executive to 
exercise the powers of his office in any part 
of the United States. 

Mr. M. D. Conway, in a recent letter from 
England, says that, ‘‘The Unitarian denom- 
ination in this country has been completely 
revolutionized, and that by the shade of the 
great Bostonian, Theodore Parker. The 
Council of the denomination veted, by a 
solid majority, that Parker’s works should 
be published along with those of Channing 
and others, out of the funds of the Associa- 
tion. Then followed a tremendous storm. 
A meeting was called to reverse the action 
of the Council, and the result of a very 
crowded meeting was to reveal the astound- 
ing fact that a large majority of Unitarian 
preachers of this country are disbelievers in 
supernaturalism. Theodore Parker, dying 
in Florence, whispered that there were two 
Parkers—‘One is here dying in Italy, the 





other I have planted in Boston. He will 
stay there and finish my work.’ The proph- 
ecy is but half fulfilled. Parker has not 
stayed in Boston, but his soul has been 
marching on here in London with a vigor 
which his warmest friends could hardly 
have prophesied.” 

The contest between the candidates for 
the honor of representing Monmouth Col. 
lege in the State Oratorical Contest, oc- 
curred in Monmouth, Ill., recently. All the 
orations were of a very high order, re- 
flecting much credit on the performers. 
The composition and delivery were noted 
as being unusually fine. The judges were, 
President N. White, of Lombard Univers- 
ity: Thos. Hedge, Jr., of Burlington, lowa, 
and Rev. M. B. Lowrie, of Galesburg. 
They graded ona scale of ten, Miss Hen- 
derson receiving the highest grade, who 
will therefore be the orator for Monmouth 
College in the next State Contest. Mr. 
Hays stood second and Mr. Fulton third. 
Monmouth College is located at Mon- 
mouth, Ill, about 180 miles south of Chi- 
cage. It has been in existence twenty years 
and has now about 400 students of both 
sexes, as it has welcomed women to its halls 
from the first. They have shown them- 
selves worthy of the honor, as their grades 
will show. All Woman asks is a fair 
chance. All honor to Monmouth College 
for giving her equal privileges with her 
brother. 

A recent occurrence in New York, shows 
the importance of having a society especial- 
ly devoted to the protection of the rights of 
children. Emanuel Miranda, a Spaniard 
and professional gymnast, has been living 
for some time with Julia Richards, at No. 
197 Bowery. Mrs. Richards about four 
years ago adopted an infant boy from Ran- 
dall’s Island. On Monday morning Miranda 
teok the child, who is now about four years 
old, saying he was going to make a visit in 
New Jersey; but Mrs. Richards and her 
mother suspected him, fearing that he in- 
tended to make a gymnast of the little boy, 
and reported the case to Sergeant Wright 
of the Fourteenth Precinct. He arrested 
Miranda on Monday night, and found upon 
him tickets for South America for himself 
and the boy, passage being taken on a ves- 
sel sailing yesterday afternoon. The boy 
was hidden in New Jersey, and Miranda re- 
fused to tell where. Miranda was com- 
mitted for three days, and the case was 
turned over to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, the Superin- 
tendent of which was on the watch yester- 
day, hoping that the child might be brought 
to New York to meet Miranda. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that Miranda had 
been training the child for some time, and 
exhibiting him in a saloon at No. 533 Fifth 
Street. The performances there were of a 
brutal character, the child having had sev- 
eral teeth knocked out in exhibitions on the 
rope, and had often become so exhausted 
that the blood had run from his nose and 
mouth. The Society will see that tlre child 
is properly taken care of in future. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of JAMes PyLe None genuine 
w ithout 24w4 











Valuable and Relliable.—*“*Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are invaluable to those 
exposed to sudden changes, affording prompt relief in 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 1lw20 





Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 34@ acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. APTHORPE, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 





The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its resplendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. Address 

‘ G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 

12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. lw20 





West Fairer, Vr., Jan. 11, 1871. 

Dear Sin:—For seven or eight years past I have 
been in poor health, and for the past year or more 
very feeble. My health continued to decline, and my 
flesh and strength wasted away, until I was unable to 
work or even go upstairs without great exhaustion. 
I suffered from frequent and distressing attacks of 
palpitation of the heart, my food distresses me, caus- 
ing acidity and pain in the stomach; andI suffered 
from extreme nervousness, Constipation and debility 
of the system generally, my blood being thin and poor 
and sluggish in circulation, and I was for years suffer- 
ing all the tortures of a confirmed dyspeptic. About 
six months since I concluded I would try a bottle of 
PERUVIAN Syrup, and received so much benefit from 
it that I purchased five bottles more, and have contin- 
ued the use of the Syrup until quite recently. It has 
restored my health to suchan extent that I feel my- 
self as good as new. My digestion is good and my 
weight has increased in the past four months from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds; my strength has returned, and my gen- 
eral health is thus wonderfully improved, and I can 
truly say I owe it all to the use of your PERUVIAN 
Syrrvp. I omeeeey recommend all sufferers from 


dyspepsia and debility to give it a trial, hoping it will 
do them as much good as it has me. Fou very 
truly, Mrs. 8. B. Bemis. 


1w20 


ANTED. Fine sewing, by machine or hand, to 
be done at home. Braid-embroidery and Dany 
scalloping on flannel, button-holes and nice men ing: 
Children’s dresses and sacks peatly finished, and all 
kinds of ladies’ and children’s underclothing, and in- 
—_ wardrobes to be made during the summer for 
wear. 
Reference. Mrs. Linus M. Child, 425 Beacon Street, 


on. 
Address, Box 203 Medford P. O., Mass. 2w20 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
WAITING. 


BY VANE. 








The years, the fruitless years creep on, 
And still some bond of fate 
Delays thy coming, holds thee far, 
And still I hope and wait, 
Bat it’s grown so late. 
I grope for thee through blinding glooms; 
I reach to clasp thy hands, 
I turn from all the summer blooms, 
That clothe the smiling lands, 
The rippling sea on sands. 
And miss a glory from the skies, 
A rapture from the air, 
For want of eyes, thy tender eyes, 
To help me find it fair. 
While otherwhere 
Thou followed through fair woodland ways 
Some river’s murmuring tone; 
Finding, ‘midst all thy heart would praise, 
Thy need the greater grown, 
Thy inmost self, alone. 
Ah me! how many a mad mistake 
The wasted years can show; 
The worthless form, so oft I take, 
And let the spirit go— 
But thou wilt know. 
For, though profaned the sacred place, 
Thy feet alone should cross, 
Each sad mistake has taught me grace 
To bless God for the loss, 
Which severed gold from dross. 
ese 


“MRS, BROWNING’S APPEAL.” 


Oh, Magi of the East and of the West, 

Your incense gold and myrrh are excellent! 
What gifts for Christ then bring ye with the rest? 
Your hands have worked well. Is your courage spent 
In handwork only? Have you nothing best, 
Which generous souls may perfect and present, 
And He shall thank the givers for? No light 

Of teaching liberal nations, for the poor 

Who sit in darkness when it is not night? 

No cure for wicked children? Christ, no cure, 
No help for women sobbing out of sight 

Because men made the laws? 

No brothel here burnt out by popular lightnings, 
Hast thou found no remedy ‘‘my country” 

For such woes? 

Alas great nations have great shames, I say 

And I am one—who at the roadside of humanity 
Beseech your alms,—God's justice to be done, 

So prosper! 
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THE GOODEST MOTHER. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Evening was falling cold and dark, 
And people hurried along the way, 
As if they were longing soon to mark 
Their own home candle’s cheering ray. 
Before me toiled in the whirling wind 
A woman with bundles great and small, 
And after her tugged, a step behind, 
The bundle she loved the best of all. 
A dear little roly-poly boy 
With rosy cheeks, and a jacket blue, 
Laughing and chattering, full of joy, 
And here’s what he said—I tell you true: 
“You're the goodest mother that ever was.” 
A voice as clear as a forest bird’s; . 
And I'm sure the glad young heart had cause 
To utter the sweet of the lovely words. 
Perhaps the woman had worked all day 
Washing or scrubbing; perhaps she sewed; 
I knew by her weary footfall’s way, 
That life for her was an uphill road. 
But here was a comfort, children dear, 
Think what a comfort you might give 
To the very best friend you can have here, 
The lady fair in whose house you live, 
If once in a while you'd stop and say, 
In task or play for a moment's pause, 
And tell her, in sweet and winning way, 
“You're the goodest mother that ever was.” 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE BLOT IN THE 
SCUTCHEON. 


BY FRANCES LOWELL. 


From one of our large New England cities, 
which for the sake of originality I will 
call the Hub, numerous railroads branch 
out in ever-diverging radii like spokes of 
a wheel. One of these, keeping in sight 
the blue waters of the bay, reaches at last 
the town of Dunkirk, lying far out upon the 
coast among low, sand hills which are 
washed by the ocean on almost every side. 

Like many of our smaller seaport towns, 
Dunkirk has but one thoroughfare which 
deserves, or indeed bears the name of street. 
This runs parallel with the line of the coast 
following all its windings, and after leading 
the impatient traveler here and there through 
the cool, quiet, pleasant little town, pur- 
sues its leisurely way over barren hills and 
through stunted forests of oaks and pines, 
until it reaches another village exactly like 
the last. A few families of migratory habits 
have made for themselves homes away 
from the street, and thus have come into 
being sundry ‘“‘lanes,” running from the 
main street down towards the shore or out 
into the back country. On one of these the 
depot is situated, containing the telegraph 
office, and the arrival of the two daily trains 
with the mails is an event of much interest 
to the towns-people. The men of the place 
are nearly all sailors, many of them masters 
of vessels, and their houses bear evident 
marks of an abundance of ready money and 
the taste and neatness of Woman; for dur- 
ing the long and frequent absence of the 

men, their wives are left in charge of many 
out of door matters which do not generally 
come within their province. And well do 
they fulfill these unusual duties. I do not 
believe you can find ir all Dunkirk a broken 
down fence, a neglected dooryard, or build- 
ings out of repair. The houses are nearly 
all small and neatly painted. A few wait- 
ing for the profits of one more voyage for a 
whole new coat, are painted in white around 





the doors and windows, and the color con- 
trasts pleasantly with the dark, weather- 
stained walls. There is but one house in 
the whole village which would attract a 
second glance from a passing traveler. The 
spot where it stands seems especially fav- 
ored by nature, for the trees which sur- 
round it, bordering the drive and the 
smooth spreading lawn, are of a larger size 
than can be found elsewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. The house itself appears like an 
old family mansion, but its massive, yet 
graceful proportions are crowned by the 
modern Louvre roof. For generations it 
has been the home of the Gray family, and 
within its walls was enacted the changeful 
drama which my pen essays to transcribe. 
At the time of which I speak it was occu- 
pied by the widow Gray and her three 
daughters, Louisa, Margaret and Isabel. 
The only son was a rising merchant of New 
York and was on the eve of marriage with 
the daughter of a New England senator, and 
his mother and younger sister had gone to 
attend the wedding. The oldest sister was 
left at home as housekeeper, and the second 
was not well enough to undertake the jour- 
ney. 

Of course all these circumstances were 
known to the whole village, for the doings 
of Squire Gray’s family were of interest to 
every man, woman and child of the place. 
They all could tell the history of the family 
for several generations, and unlike most 
similar histories no touch of shame or dis- 
honor sullied their fair name. Many of the 
sons had gone forth to make their fortunes 
on the sea or in distant cities. Most of them 
had prospered,—all had dealt honorably. 
The daughters had been women of intelli- 
gence and cultivation, and all who had mar- 
ried had ‘‘done well” in village phrase. 

It was mid-afternoon in Dunkirk, The 
quiet village lay serene and smiling in the 
delicious haze of early autumn. The blue 
sky bent above it, the ocean, bluer still and 
hardly less quiet, embraced it. The stir of 
noonday, the universal dinner hour in Dun- 
kirk, was over long ago, and in almost every 
house could be seen matrons and maidens 
neatly dressed for afternoon and sitting with 
their sewing near the front window. No 
one could pass through Main Street between 
the hours of two and five P. M., without 
undergoing a very close scrutiny; and when 
on this very afternoon a rider without sad- 
dle galloped through the street, great was 
the stirat those same front windows. Aunt 
Brown heard the noise of the rapid hoofs, 
but her stiff limbs she knew could not bear 
her to the window in time for her failing 
eyesight to satisfy her curiosity. 

“Sally, look out quick and see who that 
“I think it is one of Mrs. Gray’s horses, 
mother, and James the boy that lives with 
them, but he rode so fast I can hardly tell.” 

But when in a few minutes her surmise 
was proved to be correct by the leisurely 
return of the rider, the old lady became 
much excited. 

«Put on your bonnet, Sally, and run right 
down to Mis’ Smith’s, see if she knows 
anything about it.” 

“Oh! mother, probably he only went to 
the post-office or the store.” 

‘No he didn’t, Sally, he wouldn’t ride so 
fast for that, more like he went for the doc- 
tor. I’m afraid Margaret Gray is worse. 
You just go down to Mis’ Smith’s, she can 
tell whether he stopped at the doctor’s or 
not. I shall feel real consarned about them 
if I don’t hear.” 

So Miss Sarah put on her bonnet and sal- 
lied forth. She was the last of a large fam- 
ily, all the rest having left the old homestead 
for new homes, or been borne forth to nar- 
row houses on the hillside. Many good of- 
fers had she received for she was a comely 
and sensible woman, but her place was with 
her infirm and widowed mother, and she 
gave her a considerate care and a ready obdi- 
ence, very touching and beautiful. It was 
some time before she returned and then she 
brought the rather unsatisfactory intelli- 
gence that James had gone to the telegraph 
office, but more than that no one knew. 
No one indeed but the telegraph operator, 
that silent sharer of many sécrets, who when 
he went home at night, stood for some time 
under the spreading elms of the Gray place 
looking at the closed blinds of the mansion, 
and wondering what secret, terrible calami- 
ty could make Louisa Gray on her brother’s 
wedding night send to her mother such a 
summons as this: 

“Come home at once, bring Uncle Thomas, 
we are in great trouble.” 

An anxious group alighted at the Dun- 
kirk station from the evening train of the 
next day. The Gray carriage was waiting, 
and they were seen on their way home at a 
rate of speed which threatened to overturn 
the carriage at the corner. In the excite- 
ment caused by their danger, the silence 
which had held them through all the long 
day’s journey was broken. Uncle Thomas 
exclaimed at the carelessness of the youth- 
ful driver, Isabel screamed, and Mrs. Gray 
demanded, ‘‘Why did George let you come 
for us, James? you are not used to driving 
in the evening.” 

“George has gone away, ma’am.” 

“Gone away!” repeated Mrs. Gray and 
Isabel together. 

“*Yes’m,” replied the boy, glad to have 
some news to communicate, ‘‘he went away 


is 





yesterday; left his work right in the middle, 
and I haven’t seen him since, and I don’t 
believe he’s coming back at all.” 

Much surprised at this announcement, 
Mrs. Gray was yet too proud to discuss do- 
mestic affairs with her little servant lad. 
George Kent was her very right hand on 
the farm; capable, well-informed, indus- 
trious, respectful, she had come to treat him 
more as an equal than a servant. Could 
the great trouble be connected with him? 
Could he have proved dishonest or unfaith- 
ful? She could not believe it; perhaps Lou- 
isa had found it necessary to send him away 
in haste on some business connected with 
the mysterious calamity; at any rate she 
would soon know for they were stopping at 
her own door. Louisa met them with a 
pale and tear-stained face. ‘‘What is the 
matter, Louisa?” cried Mrs. Gray, before 
any greetings could be exchanged, ‘‘tell us 
for pity’s sake.”’ 

“Have some supper first, dear mother,” 
she urged with a tenderness rather unusual 
in her. 

‘‘No! no! I cannot eat, tell me.” 

‘Come up stairs, then,” she said, a tone 
of sad decision in her trembling voice; 
‘take uncle Thomas into the dining-room, 
Isabel, and eat some supper; I will tell you 
by and by, but now I must see mother 
alone.” 

But when they were shut up together in 
Mrs. Gray’s chamber, she seemed in no 
haste to speak. She removed her mother’s 
bonnet and traveling cape, busied herself 
nervously but aimlessly about the room, 
and at last brought water to bathe her 
flushed and travel-soiled face. 

‘Louisa, what are you doing? why do 
you not tell me? is it too dreadful to speak? 
is it Margie? is she worse? dead? I shall go 
crazy if you keep me in this suspense.” 

“Oh! mother,” gasped Louisa, her voice 
now almost choked by sobs, ‘‘how can I 
tell you?—it is Margaret—but she isn’t dead 
—I almost wish she was—she has been very 
wicked—she has disgraced us all—and her 
shame cannot long be kept to ourselves— 
what shall we do?—what shall we do?” 

Mrs. Gray sat shocked and silent; her 
very heart stood still; the air seemed to 
thicken so that she could not breathe; she 
grew pale as death, and fell forward insen- 
sible. 

Again was James sent in haste through 
the village, and this time for the doctor 
indeed. .When he arrived Mrs. Gray was 
still unconscious, and it was some time be- 
fore his efforts to restore her were success- 
ful. At last however she opened her eyes, 
and with injunctions of perfect quiet dur- 
ing the night, he left her. 

It was nearly m@fnight before she could 
collect her wandering and confused thoughts 
so as to realize the changed present. But 
yesterday, so proud, so happy, rejoicing in 
the prosperity and happiness of her son and 
the beautiful promise of her daughters, now 
lying sick and broken-hearted, the grateful 
silence and darkness of her room, dimly 
lighted by a lamp in the hall, only serving 
to remind her that with the morning would 
come the terrible duty of judging the err- 
ing girl and hearing her sentence. For well 
she knew that however tenderly the moth er- 
heart might plead for her child, it was her 
brother-in-law who must pronounce sen- 
tence, and that he would not be merciful. 
Oh! if her husband were but alive, he sure- 
ly would have some pity on his child. And 
then her thoughts went back to her own in- 
dulgent father, and her early humble home. 
She had felt all the traditional reverence of 
the village for the old family, and when the 
young Squire sought her for his wife, she 
could hardly believe that such an honor 
was for her. He brought her to the old 
family mansion, and from that time she 
became a thorough Gray. And she and 
William had been happy, very happy, it 
seemed to her looking back through the 
shadowy vista of so many years. They 
had rejoiced together over the birth of their 
children; they had wept together over the 
early graves of two of them. Peculiarly 
tender thoughts clustered around their first- 
born, Louisa, Frederic, the only boy, and 
beautiful Isabel, who was the baby when 
her father died; and yet Margaret was as 
near her mother’s heart as any of these. 
She had been a very loving, winning child, 
a favorite in the village always, and a very 
sunbeam in her own home—and now— 

The poor mother turned wearily on her 
sleepless pillow with a groan; there was a 
stir in the hall, showing that a watcher was 
there, but all was still again. 

Margaret was just beginning to prattle in 
her first sweet broken English, when her 
Uncle Thomas, her father’s only brother, 
was married and brought his wife for a 
visit to his old home. How well Mrs. Gray 
remembered all her trouble and anxiety in 
preparing for this important visit; for the 
dignity and fashion of the whole family of 
Grays must be maintained in the eyes of this 
new member so well qualified to detect any 
shortcomings; for Mrs. Thomas was a city 
lady and an heiress. But her labor seemed 
thrown away when the dreadful great lady 
came, and proved to be almost as artless 
and unconventional as Margie herself, per- 
fectly well-bred, but caring more for a mer- 
ry sail or rustic berrying party than for all 
elegant entertainment and well-trained ser- 
vice which her sister-in-law had been at so 





much pains to prepare for her. Perhaps 
this unconscious overturning of al] her 
carefully prepared plans might have dis- 
pleased the hostess, had not her mother 
heart been quite won by the devotion of her 
guest to her little one, and when the parting 
day came, the baby and her darling auntie 
could hardly be separated. Mrs. Gray 
knew that passing years had brought some 
bitter disappointments and trials to her sis- 
ter-in-law, but they had not taken from her 
her loving heart, her helping hand, and her 
sweet sympathy for all in sorrow and mis- 
fortune. But what would she say when she 
heard the sad stery of her favorite niece? 
Could even her tenderness cover the fearful 
fall and shame? 

Again her hurrying thoughts flew back to 
the time of her husband’s death, when she 
was left with four little ones and nothing 
between them and absolute want excepting 
the small and uncertain returns from the 
farm; for although Mr. Gray’s income had 
been ample, it had been mostly derived 
from various offices he had held, and of 
course died with him. It was then, while 
she was considering the possibility of open- 
ing her house for boarders, of receiving 
strangers for pay into those spacious rooms 
which had hitherto been sacred to elegant 
hospitality, that Mr. Thomas Gray came 
forward with a very liberal offer. He was 
rich and childless; his nephew and nieces 
were the only representatives in their gener- 
ation of the family, and he proposed to ed- 
ucate them and to give the family besides 
an allowance quite sufficient for their sup- 
port. Of course this offer was thankfully 
accepted, and for many years the bounty of 
uncle Thomas had kept them not only from 
want, but from that vulgar necessity of 
common people, labor. And in return for 
this he was now cruelly wounded in his 
tenderest point, his family honor. What 
would be his sentence upon the ungrateful 
girl who had done this? 

Mrs. Gray’s uneasiness so increased that 
her daughter came in from the hall and ad- 
ministered a quieting portion which the 
doctor had left; it had the desired effect 
and soon silenced thought and trouble in a 
dreamless sleep. 

In the morning as soon as Mrs. Gray was 
able to bear it, the culprit was summoned 
to her room. Uncle Thomas was there, 
and when Margaret entered with Louisa 
who had been sent to call her, she sank 
down upon the nearest chair to the door 
quite unable to stand. A sad change it was 
from the bright blooming girl to this pale, 
thin, heavy-eyed woman, and perhaps her 
uncle’s tone was a little less severe than he 
had intended when he addressed her. 

‘‘Margaret, your sister has told us the 
shameful and surprising facts she has learn- 
ed concerning you during your mother’s 
absence. There is but one thing more I 
wish to know, the name of your partner in 
sin.” 

There was a silence like death in the room 
while they awaited her reply. Promptly, 
but in a tone so low that it hardly broke the 
stillness came the answer: 

“George Kent.” 

“George Kent! your mother’s servant, a 
fit companion for a Gray. Where is he 
now? you must be married at once.” 

‘‘He wishes to marry me; he tried to per- 
suade me to leave home secretly to be mar- 
ried, but I could not.” 

‘‘Where is he now? they say he has left 
this place, do you know, Louisa?” 

“‘He told me he would remain at Mr. 
Hunt’s near here for a few days. I will 
send for him.” 

*‘And now Margaret, I will tell you what 
must be done. I will give you two hours 
to pack your trunk for a long journey. In 
the mean time I will get your marriage li- 
cense, and have a pair of horses and a car- 
riage ready. I will myself drive you both 
to P. where you shall be married and start 
at once for Boston. To-morrow you shall 
be sent to some distant place, where you 
wil] no more be seen or heard of by us, and 
you must both give your solemn promise 
never to make any effort to communicate 
with any member of your insulted family 
excepting with me.” 

“Oh! Thomas,” cried the mother; ‘‘if she 
must go so far away, may she not at least 
write to me?” 

‘No Ellen, it would be useless, I wish 
her to be entirely lost to us, as much as if 
she were dead. Only as my conditions are 
strictly complied with shall I continue to 
you and your other children the allowance 
you have been accustomed to receive.” 

‘‘Mother,” said that low, sad voice, ‘“‘let 
it be so. I have made you suffer enough al- 
ready, I am ready to do as he has said.” 

At this moment George Kent entered the 
room, and after a rapid glance around re- 
mained standing near Margaret. He did 
not look like the reckless destroyer of a 
whole family’s peace. He had a frank, in- 
telligent face and a manly air. 

“George Kent,” said Mr. Gray; ‘‘you 
probably know why you are sent for here. 
Are you ready to marry that poor girl whom 
you have ruined?” 

“I wish to de so.” 

“‘Then you must hear the plan to which 
she has just consented; and he repeated the 
sketch of the measures he proposed to take. 

“I am ready to do whatever would suit 
her best; I only want the right to work for 








her, and make up for the sorrow I have 
caused her. And now Mrs. Gray, Mr. 
Gray, before I go away forever, give me 
leave to say a few words in my own de- 
fence. I came to you, sir, from a mother’s 
grave and a broken home, lonely in g 
strange city, longing to be again among 
familiar woods and fields, and you sent me 
here. Did you think because I was a ser- 
vant, that I had none of the feelings and 
passions of a man? and had you no fear, 
madam, that your young and innocent 
daughter might forget the distinction be- 
tween a gentleman and a laboring man? J] 
spent hours with her almost every day, for 
she loved to be out of doors among her 
flowers, or playing at making hay, or read- 
ing or sewing inthe shade. I couldn’t keep 
far away from her, and she talked as pleas- 
antly to me as she did to all, and her pretty 
dimpling smile was as ready for me as for 
the fine gentlemen who visit here so often. 
But I meant to be a faithful servant, and 
tried to think of her as quite out of my 
reach, until one day when she was in dan- 
ger, a snake threatened her, I believe, and 
she ran to me for protection. I held her 
in my arms and felt that I could never Jet 
her go. I knew that I loved her more 
faithfully, and could care for her more un- 
selfishly, than those rich men who had 
never been obliged to think and work for 
others as I have done from childhood, and 
I told her so, in what words I knew not, 
but she did not repulse me. I cannot tell 
you the joy of finding my love returned, or 
the greatness of the temptation which 'fol- 
lowed me continually afterwards. For I 
knew there was no hope of our honorable 
union. You would scorn me because I am 
poor and a servant. What would it matter 
to you if I should tell you of my mother, 
who was one of the noblest of women, and 
worked hard to give me a good education; 
for my father was a drunkard and I was once 
an inmate of an almshouse. You would 
separate us, and probably force her into 
marriage with some one whom your pride 
could receive. But if I could only make her 
mine, you could not and would not separate 
us. And she is mine now, and the only re- 
gret I feel for what I did is that she has 
suffered for it. To you, in your pride and 
self-sufficiency, I have no word of apology 
to offer. You have cast her off, but she 
shall come to me, and I will love her more 
than you all.” 

‘‘Man,” cried Mr. Gray, ‘‘say no more, 
nor seek to cover your wickedness and her 
weakness by these insulting words. In 
two hours, Margaret, you must be ready, 
and you, too, sir, and go to find that hap- 
piness you have so honorably sought.” 
And he left the room, followed in a mo- 
ment by George, after trying in vain to ob- 
tain a word from Margaret, who sat with 
her face bowed down and hidden in her 
hands. 

There was no time for further words. 
The mother, weak as she was, would go to 
Margaret’s room, and herself :pack her 
trunk so as to be sure that everything was 
put in for her poor child’s comfort that 
could be prepared in so short a time. But 
when the locked and strapped trunk, sad- 
der to see in the house than a coffin, was car- 
ried out and placed behind the travelling 
carriage, and Margaret stole into her moth- 
er’s arms with a pleading ‘‘Try to forgive 
me, dear mother,” her long composure gave 
way, and clasping her convulsively, she 
cried, ‘‘I cannot let you go, my child, my 
little Margie; stay with me, and we will go 
away where we can live and work together.” 
But Uncle Thomas came hastily forward, 
saying, ‘‘Do you forget that you have other 
children, Ellen? Will you sacrifice them for 
the sake of this wicked, misguided girl?” 
And as he was about to take her from her 
mother’s arms she sprang from his touch, 
and hurrying down stairs, in another mo- 
ment was being rapidly borne away on her 
life-long journey. No good-bye from the 
sisters who had been so dear to her from 
her earliest years: no parting word from 
her idolized brother, or other friends hardly 
less dear. He was by her side, who had 
promised to love her more than they all, 
but though he strove by every means in his 
power to drive away from her pale face its 
look of silent misery, she felt that she 
would gladly exchange for a peaceful 
death in her mother’s arms, the life of 
coveted happiness with him, for which she 
had sinned and suffered so deeply. 

A long, wearisome illness at once attacked 
Mrs. Gray, and Louisa was obliged to write 
to her brother, communicating the sad tid- 
ings, and asking that the visit, which was 
to form part of the bridal tour, might be 
deferred until their mother’s recovery. 
This was a severe disappointment to the 
young bride, for she much wished to be- 
come acquainted with the new relations 
already dear for his sake. But she com- 
forted herself by proposing to invite the 
sisters for a visit, when they were settled in 
New York. “Perhaps they can come in 
the holidays. I should like to see Isabel in 
society then; she is so very handsome and 
attractive that we should feel quite proud 
of her; and Louisa is so clever she could 
tell me a great deal about housekeeping; 
but your other sister I want to see more 
than either.” 

“TI have no other sister,” was the abrupt 


reply. 
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“No other! why surely you have spoken 
of one other; what is her name? Marga- 
ret; your Pearl, you called her; you said I 
would love her best.”’ 

“I had a sister Margaret, but I have lost 
her.” 

‘*‘Lost her! Is she dead? You said she was 
not well, but [ did not dream it was so seri- 
ous,” demanded the low, shocked voice. 

“Yes, dead to us; you will never see her, 
and I never wish to hear her name men- 
tioned;” and he left the room. 

Young Mrs. Gray had learned since she 
became a wife the meaning of the look with 
which this was said. She felt hurt and 
perplexed, and it was some time before she 
learned from different sources the whole 
history of her who had been her husband's 
‘“‘Pearl.” 

[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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SUFFRAGE AMONG FARMERS. 





An article by F. J. Emery, published in 
the Western Farm Journal of March 24, 
pours ridicule on the much abused subjects, 
Woman and Woman Suffrage. Especially 
does he mention the ‘‘prime movers” in this 
matter of equal rights, whom he represents 
as meeting in London, England, twenty- 
three years ago. 

The ‘‘prime movers,”’ he adds ‘‘were la- 
dies of a certain age, with acid counte- 
nances, green spectacles, abrupt manners, 
angular build, and many of them in bloom- 
er costume.” 

Now this is an unfair comment on the 
great question of the day. No man or wo 
man should be judged in regard to their 
moral worth, by their dress or physical de- 
formity. Woman will have the ballot yet 
in spite of Mr. Emery’s non-support; still 
there is no more injustice perhaps on this 
matter than is shown to reform generally. 
The Grangers for instance, a body compos- 
ed principally of a farming community, re- 
ceive the abuse of many who charge them 
with all sorts of fanatical notions, failures, 
panics, suicides, Indian troubles, and it may 
possibly reach the President’s cabinet. I 
wonder if Shenck and Belknap are Gran- 
gers? 

Now if all this slander and ill will are fos- 
tered against a farming body, can we won- 
der at the abuse poured on those who sup- 
port Woman Suffrage? No venom, useful 
though it be sometimes, as in the case of 
Miss Cook, of Iowa, is poisonous enough to 
be spread broadcast by pulpit, press and 
layman. 

The colored race were emancipated in 
1861, but in what condition were they with- 
out the ballot? Very little better, I trow, 
than in slavery. The fifteenth amendment 
was passed and was a lift for the once en- 
slaved race, and we see them taking advan- 
tage. of it and rejecting the platform of 
“Cursed be Canaan,” &c., which had been 
preached to them in this country since 
the first landing of twenty slaves in 1620, in 
Virginia. But even with the ballot, a migh- 
ty power in itself, the existing state of things 
forced a Civil Rights Bill, a bill which never 
would have passed had not the colored man 
held a vote. At the time when the colored 
race received the franchise Mr. Julian, of 
Indiana, introduced a bill extending the 
same right to women, but it was rejected. 
No compliment to those who rejected the 
bill, since they evidently measured the men- 
tal power of the negro race as_greater than 
that of the feminine intellect of America. 

The squaw of the New Dominion will 
soon take precedence of our most gifted 
women here. The day will come for jus- 
tice, though the time drags slowly. 

Evidently Mr. Emery has not heard Su- 
san B. Anthony deliver her lecture, ‘‘Wo- 
man wants bread not the ballot!” For he 
writes: ‘Could I for one moment believe 
the ballot would lead to a remedy for the 
hard lot of thousands of women in the pres- 
ent day, I would enthusiastically go for 
such extension of the ballot.” 

The ballot does not save thousands of 
starving men from penury and want, neith- 
er will it do so for women. I never heard 
that it would. Such things are dragged be- 
fore the people who do not understand hu- 
man rights. The ballot will-not bring about 
happy marriages, it will not give us well 
formed children from ill-conditioned par- 
ents, and I doubt if the franchise, when 
given, will be accepted by more than two 
thirds of the women; but to those who use 
it, it will give a power that will be felt. 
The question has not even a right to be dis- 
cussed. I advocate women’s equality men- 
tal and physical, and equal rights, domestic, 
social, civil, political and religious. Rights 
no more pertain to sex than they do to na- 
tion or race. 

The ballot will recognize Woman as equal 
of Man in citizenship, as it has the sons 
of Africa. It will give her more control of 
her own person, and perhaps will amend our 
laws. 

Three cases of great injustice to women 
have come under my notice within a year. 
The parties are all farmers, who married 
young, began with little or nothing, and by 
united efforts secured to themselves a com- 
fortable home; the wife, in all cases work- 
ing over-hours, two or three more than 
the husband. The husbands are dead and, 
singular to state, although unknown to each 
other their wills were nearly alike. The 





property was divided among children and 
friends, and the “‘relict” in one case has the 
sum of $160 until she marries again. This 
woman has children married; the other 
wills are similar, leaving a small pittance 
to the wife. One entirely divides the prop- 
erty and leaves the wife ‘‘in charge” of the 
eldest son who is on the farm. 

All these men leave good farms and large 
personal property. Dr. Jouns. 

Fond du Lae, Wis. 
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THE VINE AND THE OAK. 





There has been a great deal of fine poe- 
try written about the Vine and the Oak, but 
in prose life we have seen but little of this 
vine-and-oak, clinging, natural phenomo- 
non; as arule we have seen oaks standing 
by themselves hardy and stern, or gnarled 
and knotty, casting their bitter fruit to feed 
swine, while the vines were left to climb 
old walls or shabby houses or trellises. The 
vine has done much to beautify the un- 
sightly ruins and cover the coarse frame- 
work in life. 

There is a new departure in vine culture 
in California; the horticulturist does not 
contend that the vine requires any support, 
but prunes it into the tree form and finds 
it bears better and more fruit, thus trimmed. 
It has taken many years for the gardener to 
learn this. But, once learned, 1 dare say 
he will never go back to the climbing pro- 
cess. California has much diversity and 
many anomalies in its natural kingdom, 
and I expect yet to see the oak literally 
climbing a trellis. (I have seen this strange 
poenomenon figuratively in social life many 
times.) 

The great Creator prunes his own vine- 
yard through able workmen who do His bid- 
ding. The vine has been pruned to stand 
alone, oftentimes not having even a shabby 
house to cling to, and bears its own fruit 
alone of intellectual and spiritual culture. 
It has drank of the clear waters of truth 
and the sunlight ot divine guidance until 
to-day, it stands in the higher kingdom a 
tree, bearing its rich fruits of every kind 
and variety, to help feed the multitude. We 
can never go back to the vine plant. Keep- 
ing the name we are a tree, equal with 
the oak in production of flower and fruit, 
and in beauty of form and foliage, if not in 
size. BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So jlong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
apres by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

ldness ad arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston. 
12m15 


N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 














McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


SEEDS — “Spo0NERS" 
GARDENING GUIDE 


FOR 187! 
BULB Will tell you how to do it with 
practical hints on the cultivation 
of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDs, 
fully illustrated, free to applicants. 


PLANTS Spooner’s special collection of 
+ thirty varieties of choice FLOWER 
SEEDS including ornamental 

grasses and everlastings for $1.00 

4 Beacon Street, Boston, 1m16 


CORTICELLI 
SILK.AND TWIST 


Should be gt for sale by all entenpetsing dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot pfocure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 











BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome im Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success onl» romo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. ucated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
em eres days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to fore 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 











AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 





LADIES! 


We welt respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all epemeanene for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
anson Street. 
yy yf Tremont Street Bostou. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 

Office hours from 104 m. to P. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 


num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Pro 
ne medicine is suppo: 
icted. 


ies are Curative, 
to cure the sick and 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
perty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m6 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHica- 
6o and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN ‘TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLINoIs, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NortHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsOTA, and for Mapison, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dututu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains on. with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trainsdaily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 


For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 
For Rockford, Sterling, Janesville, 
ond other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


y. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
‘ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 

t Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
yom ticket agents, apply to 





. STENNETT, Marvin Hveritrt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern.] 





DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. Agent fro Geo. Frost & Co. Boston. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 

Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 

to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, bat our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 


them. 
GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 

For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 

108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 


Show this to the Children, 


DD FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 
) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 centstamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased," 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ oe and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLainLy. Address. 
W. C. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 
Remember, I Challenge the World 
to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(ae Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 














DECALCOMANI ¥F, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. 
4 , giving fall instructions in this new 


beautiful art, sent it-pald for 10 ots, 

100 ase’td pictares, 60 cta, They are Heads, Animals, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autamn Leaves, Comic ac, 

— can be easily transferred cle so as to imi the 
beantiful 


to any arti 
ting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 

for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 ets. te wanted, 
“Address J. In PATTEM & OO. 163 William Stroot, New York) 





LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 
Is AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
1m15 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
ghangefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
‘‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wantzp. “@O NEW YORK. 











Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 


MADAME SEOCOR. M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
m. until 4 P. Mu. 
Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 
oepente held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. 17wl 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


rPennaylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new collage 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m5 North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 


House Keeper’s Delight. \ Th 
A pak repa ‘iLL ER 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and — lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
P = er Gong =. poste 
orm, is at all times ready for 
use. Saves time, labor, and the | OO N 
two t annoyances to which 
all other poe yp gs are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
ay be . La pore me ey lend 
ts continued use, and the mos 
skeptical will at once acknowl- V 
it superior to all other ‘STO E 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
yong 1 80 —y Ly — —— 
to , save the so.ling of your 
hands, and you have no dishes 
lying around the kitchen. GLO SS. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
our stove dealer for it. Ask all 
‘urniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting, May 2, in the 
lecture room of the First Methodist Church, 
Clark and Washington streets, Chicago. 
The attendance was quite large, and almost 
completely composed of ladies. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Van Winkle, who stated that Mrs. Jane 
Graham Jones, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, having resigned, and that resigna- 
tion having been accepted, she would read 
the resignation to the meeting. Mrs. Van 
Winkle said that at the time the resignation 
was accepted Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert had been elected to fill the vacancy. 
Mrs. Harbert was then introduced to the 
meeting, and read her inaugural address: 

While the Centennial clock is striking the 
hour of opportunity for the Pilgrims’ daugh- 
ters to prove themselves regenerate chil- 
dren of a worthy ancestry, while the air re- 
verberates to the watchwords of the states- 
men of the revolution, let the daughters of 
the nation, in clear, steady, womanly voices, 
chorus through the States: ‘‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,” and ‘‘All 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

Womanly hands, firm, capable, and lov- 
ing, have been steadily, persistently, and 
unceasingly knocking, knocking at the doors 
of judicial, ecclesiastical and legislative 
halls, until at last the rusty bars are yield- 
ing, and the persistent knocking is begin- 
ning to tell upon iron nerves and all kinds 
of masculine constitutions. Just now in the 
Centennial poe another door has opened, 
preparing the way for the Pilgrims’ daugh- 
ters to present their claim before the assem- 
bled nation on the “Fourth of July, 1876.” 

A joint resolution of Congress, signed by 
the esident of the United States, and 
made the subject of proclamation by the 
Governor of the State, reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, That it be, 
and is hereby, recommended by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to the people of the several 
States, that they assemble in the several counties and 
towns on the approaching Centennial anniversary of 
our National Independence, and that they cause to 
have delivered on such day an historical sketch of 
said county or town from its foundation, and that a 
copy of said sketch may be filed in print or manu- 
script in the clerk’s office of said county, and an ad- 
ditional copy be filed in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at the city of Washington, to the intent 
that a complete record may thus be obtained of the 
progress of our institutions during the first Centen- 
nial of their existence. 

The Governor of this State earnestly rec- 
ommends that prompt measures be taken 
in each county and town for the selection 
of one or more persons who shall prepare 
complete, thorough, and accurate historical 
sketches of each county, city, town, or vil- 
lage, from the date of the settlement to the 
present time. 

In view of the fact that since our civil 
war thousands of charitable, scientific, 
philanthropic, religious, and political asso- 
ciations have been organized among wo- 
men, of which but few accurate records 
are now accessible to the general public, and 
in view of the fact that the Supreme Court 
and many of our legislators construe ‘‘per- 
sons” to indicate only men (except when 
persons are to be taxed, fined, or executed), 
we respectfully suggest that in all cases one 
member of the committee shall be a wo- 
man, to the end that there may be submitted 
to future historians accurate data of the ex- 
tent and scope of the work of American 
women; that this historian of Woman shall 
carefully and impartially record the literary, 
educational, journalistic, industrial, chari- 
table, and political work of Woman, as ex- 
pressed in temperance, missionary, and Wo- 
man Suffrage organizations. 

Call a meeting of every Woman Suffrage 
organization throughout the State, or where 
none exists let any friend of the cause call 
a meeting at which a committee shall be ap- 
pointed to present this suggestion to the 
people, as they may meet in the different 
cities, villages, and towns, to perfect ar- 
rangements for their local celebration. 

As American citizens we salute the tri- 
color, emblem of the rights obtained and 
liberties won by husbands, fathers, and 
sons, meanwhile pledging, if need be, 
another century of toil and effort to the sa- 
cred cause of human rights, and the estab- 
lishment of a genuine republic. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony made a brief ad- 
dress. The following protest was then read 
and adopted: 


Wuereas, The Constitution and funda- 
mental principles of the semi-republic, 
whose citizens we are, are based upon the 
theory that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,” and ‘“‘all governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” and yet the women of the 
United States (educated, native born, and 
tax-paying citizens) are taxed and not rep- 
resented—governed without their consent 
being given, therefore, 

In the name and spirit of the ‘‘Fathers of 
the Republic,” we earnestly protest against 
al] future legislation in the interests of a 
privileged class. Taxed, fined, judged, im- 
prisoned, and executed, we claim a right to 
trial by a jury of our peers, and a right to 
express our choice of legislator, judge, and 
executioner. As citizens of the Jnited 
States, we claim equality before the law; 
as mothers, we claim equal right to the own- 
ership of our children; as women devoting 
time, strength, and money to the temper- 
ance work, we claim the right to supple- 
ment, emphasize, and legalize our action by 
the instrumentality of the ballot; as women 
interested in the cause of foreign and home 
missions, devoting labor and money to the 
work of sending our Bible to foreign lands, 
we claim the right to express our choice 
in regard to its retention in or ejection from 
our public schools; as women interested in, 
and taxed for thejsupport of, we claim equal 
right to a voice and vote in all matters per- 
taining to the management of our State 
universities, free schools, agricultural, med- 
ical, theological, legal, scientific, and indus- 
trial; as women taxed for their support, 
and as mothers deeply and tenderly inter- 
ested in their management, we claim an 
equal right to authoritative action and con- 





trol of our national and State asylums and 
‘‘Homes” for the deaf and dumb, blind, in- 
sane, and motherless children of the na 
tion. As native-born citizens, jealous of the 
fair fame of fatherland, with a firm faithin 
the republican form of government, we ask 
that you array all of the virtue, masculine 
and feminine, against all of the vice, mascu- 
line and feminine,and for the first time in the 
history of nations prove the strength of a 
genuine republic: i. e., a government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, in 
lieu of our present government of themen, 
for the men, by the men. 

The daughters of monarchical England 
may reign as sovereigns or vote (at munici- 
pal elections), while the daughters of Amer- 
ica are yet classed, politically, with felons, 
idiots, and the insane. 

With you we are grateful to the Ruler of 
Nations, for the liberties won by fathers, 
husbands, and sons; meanwhile, pledging 
to the sacred cause of Woman’s Rights 
another century (if need be) of toil and ef- 
fort. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN MINNESOTA. 


The Providence Journal says: 

A noteworthy political meeting was lately 
held in East Minneapolis, all the pp 
being women. It was composed of leading 
persons, wives of professors in the Universi- 
ty and others wielding wide influence in so- 
cial life, and was marked, not only by en- 
thusiasm, but by great dignity. Minnesota 
having graciously admitted the right of 
her women citizens to vote upon school 
questions, this meeting was held to insure 
the presence of women at the polls. Two 
ladies of high character and eminent fitness 
were candidates for school directors. One 
of these candidates addressed the ladies, 
not urging her own claims to their suffrages, 
but pointing out the serious responsibility 
which their partial enfranchisement im- 
pene upon them. She felt that the privi- 
ege should be taken as from God, and so 
used. She felt like praising God for the 
privilege, and called upon some one to sing 
the doxology, which was reverent] — 
by the whole body. The lady then begge 
her hearers to avoid the impulsiveness that 
has been charged upon women, and said 
there must be no speaking of opposing can- 
didates disrespectfully. Other ladies spoke 
in the same vein. The Minneapolis Mad 
sums up its reports of the meeting, by say- 
ing that Minneapolis may be proud that she 
has had one political meeting, where there 
was no smell of liquor, or tobacco, not one 
oath or low jest, no calling people liars and 
thieves, and not a loud, boisterous word 
spoken; there was, in fact, not a word or 
action that might not have been spoken or 
have occurred in the most cultivated, refined 
family in the city. 

Mrs. VanCleve, the lady whose remarks 
we have quoted, had not only especial fitness 
for supervising schools, but a claim upon 
public regard for her active work for the 
army in the late war. She is the wife of 
General VanCleve, and occupies a promi- 
nent position in her city. 

Upon election day, two hundred and 
seventy women went to the polls yom 
rain and mud, and the two women candi- 
dates were elected. The list of women who 
voted lies before us, and careful search fails 
to reveal the name of one of those ignorant, 
fanatical, low—class women who, we are 
always assured by those opposed to women’s 
voting, will take the polls by storm if al- 
lowed to vote, while educated and refined 
women shirk the responsibility. Knowing 
something of Minneapolis East, we can tes- 
tify that the list represents the more influ- 
ential part of the agg A good 
many bugbears held in leash by the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage can no more 
withstand the test of actual trial than a 
ghost can daylight. 

With all that can be said against giving 
women the ballot, there cannot be a reason- 
able doubt that their influence, as a whole, 
would have a cleansing effect. A note- 
worthy political meeting was lately held in 
East Minneapolis, all the participants being 
women. It was composed of leading per- 
sons, wives of Professors in the University 
and others wielding wide influence in social 
life, and was held to insure the presence of 
women at the polls to vote upon school 
questions, which the State laws now allow. 

The Minneapolis Mad sums up its re- 
ports of the meeting by saying that ‘‘Minne- 
apolis may be proud that she has had one 
political meeting where there was no smell 
of liquor or tobacco, not one oath or low 
jest, no calling people liars and thieves, and 
not a loud, boisterous word spoken.” Is 
there not something in the word Minneapo- 
lis that suggests millenium? 

*oe 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
ENGLAND. 

The Journal of the Woman’s Education 
Union, London, in noting the progress made 
in behalf of the better education of wo- 
men, says: ‘‘We may remark, as a cheer- 
ing sign of change of opinion, that many 
long-applauded sneers and witticisms lev- 
elled against it, seem apparently to have 
lost their force and point. Miss Sheriff 
took occasion to note this significant fact 
in replying to the discussion on her paper 
on ‘The High School for Girls,’ read at the 
Social Science Congress in October last. 
She said that just three years had elapsed 
since she read a paper on Women’s Educa- 
tion before the British Association in that 
same town of Brighton. On that occasion 
there was a long and full discussion, and in 
the course of it every platitude that the 
friends of education, from the time of Syd- 
ney Smith till now, have answered, in every 
tone of witty sarcasm and of earnest reas- 
oning, was brought forth again. All possi- 
ble arguments for the button-sewing, soup- 
making, general man-pleasing mission of 
Woman on earth, were paraded once more 








with the utmost conviction and compla- 
cency by men of various ages and positions. 
That was in 1872. In 1875, in the discus- 
sion which had just taken place, not a word 
of the sort was uttered. The contrast needs 
no comment. It carries the mind irresisti- 
bly forward to the possibilities of another 
three, of another thirty years. Irrational 
opponents are beginning to talk less loudly. 
Let us be content; their sons may be our 
defenders and helpers. Many a great meas- 
ure of national reform has been brought up 
year after year, to Parliament after Parlia- 
ment, with what seemed almost hopeless 
persistency, and when carried at last has 
seemed as if it were part of the necessary 
order of things.” 
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A GOOD APPOINTMENT. 


Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, who was 
nominated by Governor Tilden on Saturday 
as a State Commissioner of Charities, and 
promptly confirmed by the Senate, is the 
first woman, we believe, who has ever re- 
ceived an office from the State of New York. 
There is no salary attached to this office, but 
there are abundant opportunities for hard 
work and valuable public service, and to a 
conscientious incumbent the place is any- 
thing but a sinecure. The appointment is 
for seven years. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Governor, 
and at the same time a high compliment to 
Mrs. Lowell, that the nomination was made 
without solicitation. Mrs. Lowell’s long 
service in charitable works and the marked 
ability which she has displayed in their 
management are so well-known, that in 
calling her to the assistance of the State in 
akind of labor of which she has made a 
special and most successful study the Gov- 
ernor will be applauded from one end of 
New York to the other. Widow of the gal- 
lant Col. Charles R. Lowell, (nephew of the 
poet) who was killed in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and sister of Col, R. G. Shaw, who 
fell at the head of his colored troops be- 
fore Fort Wagner, she has spent most of 
her life in works of patriotism and benev- 
olence. As Miss Shaw she was an active 
member of the Sanitary Commission, and 
since the formation of the State Charities 
Aid Association she has identified herself 
with its interests. Her able report upon 
vagrancy and its legal encouragement in this 
State, based upon an investigation into the 
results of the present system, will be re- 
membered by those who attended the annual 
meeting of the Association last March, and 
probably made an impression upon the 
Governor, who heard it on that occasion. 

As the problems of pauperism press more 
heavily upon us every year, it is important 
that the State Board of Charities should 
enlist the services of the most earnest and 
thoughtful students of this troublesome 
subject, and probably we have few philan- 
thropists more generally recognized as au- 
thorities than Mrs. Lowell. Perhaps, too, 
the introduction into our State organiza- 
tions of charity, of the moral influence and 
the peculiar fitness for certain details of 
management which belong so peculiarly to 
women will soften some of the rough out- 
lines of official benevolence, and contribute 
to break down the perplexing barriers be- 
tween the poor and those who would give 
them not only food but sympathy.—JN. Y. 
Tribune. . 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 





The following resolutions were adopted 
by a public meeting recently held in San 
Jose, California: 

Wuereas, The constantly augmenting 
hordes of a semi-civilized and Pagan people 
in our midst, of a distinct race, of a differ- 
ent and peculiar civilization, disinclined to 
adopt our language, manners, customs or 
habits; infested with the most loathsome 
and horrible diseases; in constant and direct 
antagonism to our laws; with an ability to 
dwell in crowded tenements and subsist 
upon such food as the white laborer would 
turn from with loathing and disgust, thus 
enabling them to underbid the white man 
or woman in the labor market and in many 
industries, entirely driving out white labor- 
ers from many employments which hereto- 
fore afforded support to thousands of such 
laborers, having families to support, chil- 
dren to educate, houses to maintain, taxes to 
pay and public duties to perform; depriving 
our boys of the opportunity of employment 
and contributing to close against them the 
avenues of trade and manufacturing and 
mechanical employments; by their presence 
excluding the immigration of a desirable 
element of the European race, connected 
and willing to be assimilated with us in 
laws, language, religion, habits and cus- 
toms; introducing shame, filth, crime and 
disease; an alien population in our midst, 
with no respect for our country, its laws or 
its people, and in no way identified in inter- 
est with us. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we look upon the Chinese 
or Mongolian immigration with fear and 
alarm, that no superiority of race or intel- 
ligence can resist, when precipitated upon 
us in great superiority of numbers. 

RESOLVED, That we earnestly recommend 
the Congress of the United States to give 
this matter of Chinese immigration its im- 
mediate and earnest attention, 

RESOLVED, That in relation to the contin- 
uing immigration of Chinese, we claim the 
right, from our superior knowledge of the 
results of this immigration and observation 
of its practical workings, and as an intelli- 
gent part of the American people, to declare 
our unalterable hostility to it, and to say 
that the bulk of this immigration is pure 
and simple peonage. 








ReEsoLvED, That the majority of the im- 
migrants are Coolies, in bondage to secret 
organizations more powerful than our 
courts, and held in servitude for debt, a 
slavery only terminable at the will of mas- 
ters over whom our laws have no control. 

RESOLVED, That this system is immoral 
and brutalizing, worse than African slavery, 
as it involves systematic violation of our 
State and municipal laws, and is attended 
by murder, false and forcible impxisonment, 
perjury, subornation, pe a and the 
sale of women for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion. 

RESOLVED, That the presence of these 
people in our midst has a tendency to de- 
moralize society and minister to its worst 
vices; it aids to corrupt and debauch our 
youth, and the labor of this servile class 
comes in direct competition with the labor 
of American citizens; it degrades industrial 
occupation, drives white labor from the 
market, multiplies idlers and paupers, in- 
creases the burthen of our taxation, and is a 
menace to Christian civilization and a 
scourge and a plague worse and more to be 
dreaded than the swarms of the flies and lo- 
custs that overwhelmed the land of Egypt. 

We have no means of knowing how much 
of truth or exaggeration is contained in this 
picture. But we respectfully suggest that 
these Chinese, being almost exclusively 
males, the women of California ought to be 
made voters for their own protection from 
the alleged danger. 
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A STEADY GROWTH. 


The female Suffragists of Massachusetts 
are by no means disheartened by their de- 
feat in the legislature. The WomAN’s Jour 
NAL considers that ‘‘the action of the Senate 
on the bill for municipal Suffrage for wo- 
men is more encouraging than anything 
that has ever before occurred at the State 
House.” This statement grows out of the 
fact that never before has the question re- 
ceived so full and careful attention. Judge 
Sewall, ina thoughtful review of the mat- 
ter since the defeat of the project, argues 
that ‘‘another year this ignis fatuus of un- 
constitutionality will probably disappear, 
and never be seen again. The truth is, the 
supreme court, when they decided that wo- 
men might be chosen members of school 
committees, settled this whole question; 
for by admitting that the legislature might 
regulate the capacity for that office, they 
virtually conceded to it the same power in 
regard to any other office entirely within 
its jurisdiction.” The women Suffragists 
of Massachusetts have made a brave and 
honest fight, and they propose to continue 
till they succeed in placing their common- 
wealth at the head of the column of States 
advancing, as they prophesy, to the highest 
position in favor of the rights of women. 
It is to the credit of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts, and, in fact, of New 
England as a whole, that no moral stain 
rests on the name of any of the leaders of 
the movement. None of them are expound- 
ers of any free-love doctrine, while the 
number of converts from the cultured and 
influential classes is constantly increasing. 
—Detroit Daily News. 
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PROTECTING THE CHILDREN. 








An act of the New York Legislature, 
which went into effect last week, will give 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children new powers, which it intends to 
exert to the utmost for the benefit of abused 
and over-worked little ones. The Society 
will now be able to obtain the custody of a 
child by the decision of any court or mag- 
istrate, not having to depend, as formerly, 
upon an order of the Supreme Court. 
This law also prohibits the employment of 
a child under sixteen years of age in beg- 
ging, peddling, or in any public entertain- 
ment, singing, dancing, or acrobatic, and 
any one so using a child can be arrested for 
misdemeanor. Persons exhibiting the child 
will be considered guilty as well as those 
apprenticing or giving it into their control. 
Formerly the Society could only interfere 
when there was evident brutality or great 
danger to life and limb, as in the case of 
**Prince Leo,” but hereafter it will be able 
to compel all exhibitions of children to be 
stopped, and if necessary the young per- 
formers may be sent to some institution. 
The Superintendent of the Society intends 
to enforce this law in preventing the use of 
little girls as bouquet-sellers at night, such 
employment exposing the children to im- 
moral associations, and all persons employ- 
ing children in this way will be prosecuted. 
The law will also cover the Italian ‘‘musi- 
cal cominations,” organizations living on 
the results of the labors of the little street 
musicians. 
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CAN INDIANS BE INFLUENCED? 








The account given several weeks since 
by Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, of the 
civilization of seventy wild Cheyenne and 
other Indians at Fort Marion, Florida, con- 
tains a very unusual incident. Captain 
Pratt, the officer in charge of the fort, has 
treated the Indians as soldiers, drilled them, 
made some of them non-commissioned ofti- 
cers, and taught them the rudiments of 
Christianity. Before leaving the fort, Bishop 
Whipple had, through an interpreter, an in- 
terview with the Indian chiefs. ‘‘I said,” 
he continues, ‘‘I had come to say good-by; 
that I felt it was a remarkable thing that 
they who lived 2000 miles southeast and I 
who lived 2000 miles northwest should have 





met at St. Augustine; that I had tried to 
tell them of Jesus, the only Friend who 
could save them; and that I wished they 
would show me their hearts.” Old Ne-min- 
ick arose. Hestoodamoment silent. You 
could see that his heart was full. He choked. 
After a moment he said: ‘‘You may think 
your words have passed by me. They did 
not go into my ears and go away; they 
went down, down, to the bottom of my 
heart. I go to church on the praying day, 
and when I see the white man kneel, I know 
that he is asking the Great Spirit for him- 
self and children, and then I try to send one 


little breath to Him, and ask Him that He 


will have pity on poor me. Your words 
are good. Since I came here” (pointing to 
Captain Pratt,) ‘‘this man has only spoken to 
me good words. He has tried to turn my 
feet into a good trail, and I am going to try 
to walk in it till I die.” He stood still a 
moment, and then he threw his arms around 
Captain Pratt’s neck. He kissed him first 
on one cheek and then on the other. He 
came to me and threw his arms round my 
neek, kissed me on both cheeks, and then 
laid his head on my neck and sobbed like 
achild. All the chiefs embraced us, and 
said ‘Ne-min-ick had spoken their words, 
‘‘And yet men ask,” said the bishop, ‘‘if In- 
dians can be reached.”—Huarper’s Weekly. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monda 
May 15, at 4.30 p.m. Mr. Thomas Gaffield will spea 
of the action of sunlight on glass, and will exhibit and 
explain some of his Photographic self prints from 
Nature. Club Tea at 7. 


Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—The next meeting will be held at the house 
of Mrs. E. Jones, No. 23 Fayette Street, Cambridge- 
port, on Wednesday oreniee, May 17, at 7% o'clock 

An interesting speaker will be present. 

P. M. KENDALL, President. 

Cambridge, May 11, 1876. 

To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 
popply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

ston. 




















A. YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 
+ \.mer where piano lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 

Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w 


CARPETS. 
Assignees’ Sale of the New 
England Carpet Co’s Stock in 


quantities to suit purchasers, 
at 85 Hanover Street. 


200 rolls Ingrain, $1.25 qualities for 75 cents. 
150 rolls Two-Plys, 75 cts., qualities for 45 cents. 
A lot of Three-Plys, $1.25 qualities for $1.00 
250 rolls Canton Matting, half price. 
40 different styles Stair Carpets, half price. 
Floor Oil Cloths, large variety, half price. 
_ Crumb Cloths, Rugs and Mats. lw 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMILE: 


Many of our Lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles. 
They can be used with the greatest ease by any one, 
and we advise all to give them a trial. Very full di- 
rections are given with each package for silks, wool- 
ens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, all of 
which can becolored with certain success. The drug- 
gists will give you a book of instructions free: LEa- 
MON’s ANILINE Dyes. Price 25 cts. 4w20 


W ;) CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
3m13 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord's Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. he 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its resprendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and pean. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts. 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 


SEASIDE SUMMER LESSONS. 

A LADY, a teacher, would like to take a few young 
ladies for two months to a pleasant house by the sea- 
side, with boating, bathing, &c., where she will give 
lessons in History, English and French literature, 
and the French language for a part of every day. 

Arrangements may be made for mothers with daugh- 
ters. Satisfactory references given and required. 
For full particulars, in regard to place, price of board 
with instruction, &c., apply by letter to SUMMER 
LESSONS, at this office. 2w19 


Four New Music Books. 


The People’s Chorus Book. 


An unusually good selection of choruses, for mixed 
voices, nearly all new. ‘When Allen-a-Dale went a 
hunting,” “Chosen One,” “The Owl,” are capital 
glees, and are fair specimens of the pieces of this fine 
collection. 


Price $1.00. Per Dozen, $9.00 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 


Of National Songs. 


A book for the times, with the patriotic Songs of 
many nations, very well arranged. Should be in uni- 
versal use during the festival months of this famous 
year. 


Price in Paper,40 cts.; Boards, 50 cts. 
Dictionary of Musical Information. 


By J. W. Moore. A book that is attracting much 
attention, and is the most convenient book of refer- 
ence on musical subjects extant. 


Price $1.25 


Shining River. 


A Sabbath School Song Book, which has been out 
a few months, just long enough to prove it one of the 
best. Buy it and try it. 


Price 35 cts, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
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